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THE CLOSE OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 
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The close of the tenth century of the Christian era is singled 
out by history as a memorable time of pause and recommence- 
ment in the career of the world. By history likewise it is un- 
rolled as one of her darkest and saddest chapters. It presents 
itself both as a period and an epoch. With it expired that 
long course of formation which began with the fifth century: and 
from amidst its anarchy or misrule were evolved the institu- 
tions, societies, and manners of mediaeval Europe. It assumes 
a twofold significance. Retrospectively it connects itself with 
the five centuries preceding, especially with the two great facts 
of those centuries — the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, 
and its revival by Charlemagne ; and we ask the question, What 
did this point 01 time receive from the past, which rendered it 
a crisis of development for the future ? Again, when viewed as 
the seed-time in which were nurtured the forms of the coming 
world, we must strive to trace in its evanescence and obscurity a 
law of union deeper than the discord of facts, and pointing to a 
destiny to be attained in spite of the practical incredulity ex- 
pressed by blood and rapine. The end of the tenth century 
was the beginning of the European middle age : as therefore it 
closes five centuries of ruinous war, devastation, and barbarism ; 
so it opens three centuries magnificent in events and ideas. 
From this time are to be dated the great facts which reciprocated 
in producing the mediaeval genius and tendency, so profound and 
inscrutable, — such as the origin of modern languages, and national 
literatures ; of the Feudal system, with its various political cul- 
minations ; and of the supremacy of the Popes. In the east, 
the close of the tenth century is coeval with the brief outshining 
of the Greek empire, between the decay of the Saracens and the 
rise of the Turks, with the Christianization of Russia, and with 
the transient splendours of the Gaznivide empire in Bactria and 
India. It will be the object of the following, essay to enlarge and 
substantiate this summary : but a further enquiry first must be 
despatched. This point of time — through which so much of the 
past flowed into the future — what was it in itself, as distinct from 
any other epoch ? Can any mark be perceived in it that rendered 
it critical in the faiths, and hopes, and destinies of men ? 

With the close of the first millenary of the Christian era, men 
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universally expected that the world would end. So likewise 
had they predicted of the close of the fifth. The tenth cen- 
tury was the iron age a of the world ; things had gone to the 
worst, and now was to be the judgment and completion. This 
belief groups around itself all the social phenomena of the period. 
Let this iron age be likewise the last, was the intrepid cry of a 
generation which found it better to fall into the hands of God 
than into the hands of man. The social disorders had accumu- 
lated into an unendurable agony and wrong. The mass of man- 
kind were fixed upon the glebe in a servitude complete and 
hopeless. At the beginning of the third race of kings, all the 
husbandmen, and nearly all the inhabitants of the towns of 
France, were become bondsmen. b There was no central authority, 
and no supreme judicial court : the knowledge of men did not 
extend beyond the feud in which they toiled. The soil upon 
which they were allocated in the bonds of rude and brutalizing 
servitude sufficed not for their maintenance. The earth has 
always refused to reward the toil of slaves. On the coasts of 
Italy, Greek traders purchased famished wretches, whom they 
sold again to the Saracens. 6 Pestilence and famine in their most 
ghastly forms followed anarchy; the want of trade and inter- 
communication, the want of social ideas and intelligence: and 
the universe of sufferers exclaimed that the heavens were unjust, 
that the order of the seasons was inverted, and the elements 
followed new laws. d 

The years from 987 to 1014 were one long series of famine and 
epidemic, sometimes partial, sometimes ranging over the whole 
western world. 6 A horrible pestilence desolated the south; a 
hidden fire, which preyed upon the vitals of the patients, and 
had devoured them in the space of a single night/ The sufferers 
thronged the roads to the places of pilgrimage, eager at least to 
die upon the relics of the saints. This was the only remedy 
afforded by the times ; and the sanctuaries of Tours, Burgundy, 
and Limousin were besieged by the helpless and agonizing 

* Baronius Ap. Mosh. Soeculum quod boni sterilitate ferreum appellari consuevit. 

b Montesquieu, torn. xxx. 11. 

c Hallam's Europe in the Middle Ages, ch. ii. pt. ii. 

d Glaber Rud. Hist iv. 4. (Ap Duchesne Sc. Tr. iv.) JEstimabatur enim ordo tem- 
porum et elementorum'praeterita ab initio moderans saecula in chaos decidisse perpetuum, 
atque humani generis interitum. 

e In seventy-three years there were forty-eight famines and epidemics. In 987, a 
great famine and epidemic : in 989, a great famine : in 990 — 994, famine and morbus 
ardentium : in 1001 , a great famine : 1003 —8, famine and mortality : 1010—14, famine, 
morbus ardent, mortality : 1027 -9, famine and cannibalism : 1031—3, horrible famine : 
1035, famine and epidemic : 1045—6, famine in France and Germany : 1053—8, famine 
and mortality : 1059, famine for seven years. Michelet's France, lib. iv. 

f Glaber, ii. cap. 7. Desaeviebat eodem tempore clades pessima in hominibus, ignis 
scilicet occultus, qui quodcunque membrorum arripuisset exurendo truneabat a corpore. 
Plerosque etiam in spatio unius noctis hujus ignis consumpsit exustio. 



throng. 8 A few yfears afterwards a still more terrible calamity 
befell. Famine searched the whole earth, from east to west, over- 
spreading Greece, Italy, France, and England. The bushel of 
wheat rose to sixty gold sols, and the roots of the forest refused 
to support life. In this extremity men were driven to prey upon 
one another. Travellers and children were waylaid, torn in 
pieces, and devoured in the woods : newly buried corpses were 
unearthed for the same intent. Many of the details preserved 
seem too squalid for belief or repetition. 11 As if cannibalism had 
become the established practice of mankind, 1 a butcher at Tour- 
nus exposed human flesh for public consumption. He was seized, 
he attempted no denial, and was burned alive. In spite of this 
severity, another person went by night and dug up this same 
flesh. He shared the fate of the butcher. In a forest inn there 
were discovered the bodies of not less than forty -eight travellers, 
murdered for food by the landlord. 11 The wolves, attracted by 
the multitude of unburied corpses, began to attack men. Then 
succeeded the pious duty, or intolerable burden, of digging pits 
for the bestowal of the dead, into which the survivor would often 
cast himself in despair. 1 Bread was made of a sort of argillaceous 
white earth, with a little meal or bran. m Men assembled in pale 
emaciated troops, and spake with voices weak and querulous. 11 
As is often the case in times of severe public calamity, mortality 
reigned amongst the great and noble of the earth ; and the people 
exclaimed that they were as sheep having no shepherd. The 
prelates met to consult on the state of affairs, and the best sug- 
gestion which they could offer was that since it was impossible 
for all to be fed, the more robust alone should be supported, that 
the land might not be left utterly uncultivated. Signs in the sun 
and moon, monstrous births, prodigies by sea and land, declared 
the disturbance of nature, the dissolution of society, and the mad 
excitation of terror. 

These ghastly portents agitated into a sort of frenzy the ex- 



8 Glab. Rud. ii. 7. Sed cum in plurinis Sanctorum memoriis hujus tremendae pestis 
flint inventa remedia, maximus tantum concursus factus est ad trium Sanctorum Con- 
fessorum Ecclesias, Martini sc. Turonorum, atque Odolrici Baioariorum, necnon et 
ietius venerabilis patris Maioli ; optateeque salutis inventa sunt beneficia. 

h Glab. Bud. ii. 9. Tunc etiam per plura loca terrarum non solum immundorum 
animalium et reptilium, verum etiam virorum et mulierum infantum q. carries compulit 
fames horrida sumere in eibum, nulla vel parentum obstante necessitudine : nam eo usque 
devenerat hujus saevitia famis, ut jam adulti filii consumerunt matres, ipsseque in par- 
vulos, remota pietate materna idem exercerent. 

1 Glab. Rud. iv. 1. Viluti jam in usum devenire deberet, carnea hnmanaa cornedi, &c. 

k Ibid. 

1 Micheletfs France, torn. iv. 

«* Glab. Rud. iv. 1. 

n Glab. Rud. iv. 1. Ipsae voces human© perexiles effeetse, garritus morientium avium 
imitabantur. 

Glab, Rud, ii. 7- D© nobilium Interitu. 



pectation of the end of all things. p Men had long ago misinter- 
preted a passage in St. Augustine, in which the almost inspired 
Apostle of Orthodoxy in the West was supposed to predict the 
end of the world at the completion of a thousand years after the 
Passion of our Lord. q The misapprehension wrought itself into 
the lives of the people with a strange and terrible grotesqueness. 
Antichrist was let loose, and was raging amongst them. Those 
who did not despair began to repent. Joab did not listen to the 
voice of Absalom until his barley fields were set on fire. Cramped 
and diminished in their natural life, and crushed beneath that 
hopeless hope of judgment to come, many turned to strange and 
bitter forms of devotion. The monks and hermits Of France, 
Italy, and Germany, incredibly numerous and austere, redoubled 
their severities; and with hearts weak and wild with visions, 
expected the term of the continuance. The monastic fury over- 
spread all classes : so did the religious spirit. In every way the 
majority strove to manifest their renunciation of the world; under 
the shadow of the churches was their only repose. Great and 
small, rich and poor, they thronged the monasteries, asking only 
for a corner to lie in, and the garb of a monk. The clergy were 
compelled to interfere to prevent princes and nobles from aban- 
doning their provinces and retreating into the monastery/ They 
thronged the churches, and poured upon the altars donations of 

p The Council of Trosley, ann. 909, solemnly recognised this expectation. Dum jam 
jamque imininet adventus illius in terribili maj estate, ubi omnes cum gregibus suis 
venient pastores in conspectum Pastoris eterni, &c. (Mansi Com. xviii. p. 266.) Tri- 
thenii Chronic, ann. 960. Diem jam jam imminere dicebat (Bernhardus Erimita Thu- 
ringi®) extremum, et mundum in brevi consummendum. — Abbas Floriacensis, ann. 990. 
Be fine mundi eoram populo sermonem in ecclesia Parisiorum audivi, quod statim finito 
mille annorum numero Anti-Christus adveniret, et non longo post tempore universale 
judicium succederet. —Gull. Godelli Chron. ann. Dom. mi. In multis locis per orbem 
tali rumore audito, timor et maeror corda plurimorum occupavit, et suspicati sunt multi 
finem sosculi adesse. These testimonies are quoted by Michelet, iv. A common formula 
for the commencement of Charters, Testimonies, &c, is recorded by Mosheim : Appro- 
piaquanto mundi termino. 

i Mille anni duobus modis possunt intelligi ; aut quia in ultimis annis mille ista res 
agitur ; i. e. sexto annorum milliario, cujus nunc spatia posteriora voluuntur, secuturi 
deinde Sabbato quod non habet vesperam : ut hujus milliarii novissimam partem, quae 
remanebat usque ad terminum sajculi, mille annos appellaverit : eo loquendi modo quo 
pars significatur a toto : aut mille annos pro annis omnibus hujus saeculi possuit. Civ. 
Dei. xx. 7. 2. It is well established that St. Augustine, along with a number of expositors 
in the fifth or sixth centuries, referred " the beginning of the end" to the termination of 
the sixth Chilliad from the Creation, to which period, according to the Septuagint Chro- 
nology, about five hundred years were wanting at the time of the Incarnation. (Elliot. 
Hor. Apoe. pt. ii. ch. iii. vol. i. pp. 360-368.) Consequently they expected the end to 
be at or about the close of the fifth century. When the fifth century opened with the 
Gothic inundation, and closed with the abdication of the Western Emperor, and the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy, their anticipations swelled into the solemn tone of 
prophetic certaintv. The close of the fifth century inaugurated the period which ended 
with the close of the tenth ; and these two epochs are struck into resemblance by this 
sublime and universal expectation that the Judgment was at hand, and the advent of 
" the Great Shepherd" to be delayed no longer. 

r Michelefs France, torn. iv. 
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houses, lands, and slaves. Or they exacted but a quit-rent, suf- 
ficient to enable them to support with meagreness a life which 
they henceforward devoted to heaven. 8 At Limoges they flung 
themselves at the feet of the bishops, and pledged themselves to 
live peaceably ; to commit no more sacrilege ; no longer to infest 
the high roads, or at least not to molest those who travelled 
under safeguard of priest or monk.* Then were formed, upon the 
authority of the church, those famous intervals of peace termed 
Treugae, or Triviae Dei. All warfare was suspended during the 
sacred days of each week, from Wednesday evening to the Mon- 
day morning following. During these days it was ordained, on 
the requisition of several French synods, that no one should 
presume to carry off by violence, or to satisfy private revenge, or 
even to exact bail ; and that whoever dared to violate the public 
decree should be banished from his country, and from the society 
of Christians/ 

When the dreaded thousandth year was passed, imagination 
began to mark a decrease of calamity and portent. The skies 
were serener, the signs of the times more favourable. w Hope 
renewed itself upon earth once more, and under the consolations 
of the church, humanity began to look up, to labour, and to 
build. The earth was entering upon a new, a more joyful age : 
let her put on, as it were, the white robes of rejoicing, to meet 
her gleaming destiny. So they said, and as in token of the new 
hope set before them, in the midst of withering sufferings, they 
began to build the churches. Within three years after the 
thousandth year, all the principal churches and religious edifices 
were renovated, throughout the universe, especially in Italy and 
France, even where there was little need ; that the new white 
stone of them might fall against the blue of the now serene sky. x 
This zealous piety received its reward. By visions and miracles 
the saints protested their favour ; their presence strove to mani- 
fest itself; their relics, concealed for ages, were revealed by 
supernatural indications. 7 Cathedrals and Monasteries seemed 

8 Montesquieu, torn. xxx. cap. 11. 

* Michelet's France, torn. iv. 

* Glaber. Bud. v. 1. 

w Glaber. Bud. iv. 6. Anno a Passione Domini millesimo memoratao cladis penurias 
subsequente, sedatis nimborum imbribus, respectu Divinae bonitatis et misericordiae, 
ccepit laeta facies coeli clarescere, congruisq. cethereis stare, &c. 

1 Glaber Bud. ill. 4. Igitur infra millesimum. annum tertio jam fere imminent! 
anno contigit in uniyerso pene terrarum orbe, prsecipue tamen in Italia et in Gallia, in- 
novari ecclesiarum basilicas, licet pleraeque decenter locates minime indigerent. JEmu- 
labatur tamen quseque geus Christicolarum adversus alteram decentiore frui : erat enim 
instar ac si mundus ipse excutiendo semit, rejecta vetustate, passim candidam ecclesia- 
rum vestem indueret. Tunc denique Episcopalium sedium ecclesias pene universas, et 
cetera quaeque diversorum Sanctorum Monasteria seu minora yillarum oratoria, in 
meliora quique permutavere fideles. 

y Glaber Kud. ill. 6. Candidate), ut diximus, in novatis Ecclesiarum Basilicis uniyerso 
mundo, subsequente tempore, id est, anno octavo infra preedictum millessimum humani 
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the only possession, and the only pride left for the age. Upwards 
of thirty such foundations, requiring prodigious disbursements, 
are ascribed to king Robert the Pious," As the Egyptian kings 
aspired to be remembered for their additions to the great He- 
phoestian temple, so did the Feudal Counts and Dukes signalize 
themselves by churches and monasteries founded or restored; 
and Normandy and Italy became an Egypt of ecclesiastical con- 
structions. 

From the intense religious excitation of this era the world 
received an impulse which bore it onwards for three centuries. 
It was true that the new age had inaugurated a new law. From 
pestilence and famine, from servitude and tyranny, from the last 
agony of a moribund world, arose that which is the choicest 
result of all time, the Christian art of Europe. This was, so to 
speak, the new creature within the new world. New churches 
were erected; old churches restored in the newness of splen- 
dour. Kings, nobles, communities had vied with one another to 
produce them : and the generation which had built them, lived 
in a manner within them. Through their vomitories poured 
continually a vast multitude throbbing with the savageness, the 
disturbed imagination, the self-abandonment of religious ex- 
citation ; striving to express by uncouth mimicry, frantic dances, 
and rude songs, their intense sympathy and personal identification 
with the faith which they professed. This is the generation 
whose faces stare upon us from mouldings, the archivolts of 
arches, the corbels of capitals, of the eleventh century, grotesque- 
ly or monstrously carved. They placed themselves thereon, with 
the same boldness with which they traversed the floors of their 
churches masked and miming ; they feared not plant their own 
figures in the dress in which they daily toiled or fought, beside 
the long flowing robes in which their reverence wrapped the 
forms of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, the Apostles and the Angels. 

In the constancy which could thus build and the art which 
could thus decorate, is to be recognized a progress and civiliza- 
tion of the truest and highest nature, a coherence of spirit and a 
social vitality which strives to attain lofty results. This civiliza- 
tion, this union of individual efforts with the national will in great 
undertakings, of which we see the dawn in the last years of the 
tenth century, is the grandest and most hopeful fact of that era : 
it carries with it the signs of a magnificent futurity. Cathedrals 
and Monasteries, and the greater number of the public edifices of 
modern Europe remain as the glory of the middle ages. It is a 

Salutoris annum, reyelata sunt diversonim argumantorum indiciis, quorsum diu latue- 
rsant, plurimorum sanctorum pignora. Nam veluti quoddam resurrectionis decoramen 
postulantes, Dei nutu fidelium obtutibus patuere, quorum etiam mentibus plurimum in- 
tueri flolamen, 
* Velly, 



monumental glory perhaps, marking a civilization gained at the 
expense of the lives and treasures of the people* But all glory 
is monumental ; and the same price must be paid for every effort 
of civilization ; while the glory is not therefore the less enduring, 
nor the civilization less real. The seed must die before the 
harvest be gathered. 

In the dismay and terror of the tormented world are to be 
perceived the beginnings of freedom, the avowal of a faith 
which was to win for itself enlightenment, the kindlings of a 
piety which strove to rend the heavens and unseal the invisible 
world, and not least, the dawn of the unspeakable splendours of 
Christian art. These are the social coherences which were des- 
tined to give a. true unity to the drama of the Western world. 
The political events and aspects of the age were singularly con- 
current with them. To these our attention is next invited. 

The Franco-Germanic Empire of Charlemagne, that attempt to 
re-unite the West under the widely spread associations and 
indefinite prerogatives of the Ancient Empire, dissolved itself 
upon the death of its founder into its natural elements, and in 
seventy years the nations which had composed it stood fixed in 
the distinctions or antagonisms which they have since maintained. 
The wars of Louis le Debonair and his sons, so disgraceful to the 
leaders, were, it has been truly observed, the assertion of the 
indefeasible principle of national government, as opposed to the 
centralizing tendency of the Teutonic Empire. Those brief but 
sanguinary struggles, whilst they gave a fatal blow to the domini- 
on of the Franks, secured to the many nations which had come 
under the sway of the successors of Charlemagne, that indepen- 
dence of government which was rendered essential by inefface- 
able national differences ; for about forty years between Charles 
the Bald and Charles the Fat the empire fluctuated over an ex- 
tent of territory at times little inferior to that possessed by 
Charlemagne : but on the deposition of Charles the Fat in 888, 
the dismemberment was no longer delayed. Italy reverted 
to her native princes ; Germany became irrecoverably lost to the 
house of Charlemagne, but retained the Imperial, the Teutonic 
idea: France became what she continued to be down to the 
eleventh century, a mere federation of feudal independencies. 
The Carlovingians on the throne were but the keystone in the 
feudal arch. 

But though the dominion of Charlemagne was thus dissipated, 
his great name and tradition must be permitted to overshadow 
the nations once united under him, for the sake of the idea which 
he impressed upon the world, and for the sake of the revulsion 
from that idea. The idea of the empire has never ceased to 
haunt the West: the resistance to that idea has never been 
mitigated amongst the nations of Europe. Our duty is therefore 
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plain. First we must enquire what, at the time in question, had 
become of the Imperial idea ; where was the successor of Charle- 
magne? Then we must examine into the historical position of 
the nations which had constituted the Empire and now stood 
revolted from it. When these contrasts have been exhibited, 
we can extend our inquiries to countries less immediately affected 
by the tradition of the Empire, or lying wholly beyond its reach. 
The nationalities of continental Europe are a revolt, a repul- 
sion, from the Empire ; and yet to the Empire they owe 
themselves. The regions fused together by Charlemagne had 
received a certain degree of civilization and settlement, which 
gave them the germ of national institutions. His dominion had 
stretched over every land in which the language of Rome and 
that of Germany, or any tongue composed from them, were 
spoken at the time. All the nations which he governed were 
tinctured, some faintly and some deeply, with the Roman civil 
law : and although the cultivation thence derived was now dif- 
fused more widely, it was still sufficiently exclusive to stamp these 
nations with superiority. Thus they were distinguished from an 
outlying mass of races which represented an external invasive, 
though indeterminate, force capable of the greatest effects. At the 
close of the tenth century the memorable tournament of the 
Normans from the north and west to the south and east was 
commencing from the barrier of France. Their kinsmen, the 
Danes, were ravaging and depopulating the northern seaboard 
and the British Isles. Italy, Germany, and the south of France 
from the end of the ninth century had been exposed to the keen 
depredations of the Hungarians ; a and Lombardy was thrown 
behind the lofty walls of her cities to resist them. They were 
only checked in the middle of the tenth century by the successive 
victories of Henry the Fowler and Otto the Great. The whole 
coast line of the Mediterranean was beset by the piratical sallies 
of the Saracens, who twice insulted and ravaged the territories 
of Rome, and had planted a colony in the neighbourhood of the 
maritime Alps. b In the decline of their power they sought to 
conceal decay by the frequency of their incursions. In tracing or 
prognosticating the course of these several exterflal forces, we 

* Anonymi Burensis Chronic, ap. Muratori Eev. Italie Scrip, vol. v. 

Ann. 920. Intraverunt Ungri in Italia. 
936. Venerunt Ungri in Capua. 
947. Jecerunt Ungri usque Otrantus. 
b Hallam's Middle Ages, chap. i. pt. 1. 

c The Chroniclers are full of the ravages of the Saracens, even after their partial 
repulses by the Greeks at the end of the century. They were doubtless sufficiently 
active and formidable. In 986, " dissipaverunt Calabriam totam;" in 988, "depopu- 
laverunt Saraceni vicos Bareuses, et viros ac mulieres in Sicilium captivos duxerunt," 
says Lupus Paterpata in Her. Ital. Sc. vol. v. They had not abandoned their Alpine 
fortresses. Hujus quoque tempore (Sc. Othonis Magni) egressi audaeter Saraceni ab 
Africanis partibus occupavere tutiora Alpinum Montium loca.- Glab. Bud. i. 8. 
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we shall be led first into England, as yet a Thule, dissociated from 
the continental world; and from England to the Eastern Empire. 

An organised map of provinces, the imperial domain of Charle- 
magne, had extended on the east to the Elbe, the Saale. the 
Bohemian Mountains ; in Italy, to the modern kingdom of Naples ; 
and in Spain to the Ebro. In it ihe four great continental nations 
of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, were embraced and held 
together by political legislation, and received that mightiest of 
all political ideas, the idea of Empire. These four nations were 
now working out their own destinies; and they claim our first 
attention. We shall find that while Germany did not relinquish 
her demand to be considered metropolitan ; France, Italy, and 
Spain as steadily refused to remain provincial. But their strug- 
gles for national existence brought forth very different results. 

The Feudal system prevailed only in those nations which had 
composed the empire, or had been brought into immediate con- 
test with it. The prevalence of the Feudal system is the great 
fact which gave stability to their institutions ; the most observa- 
ble thing in their history. Now Feudalism became a developed 
polity exactly^ at the time to which our subject has reference. 
To trace it therefore in the different constitutions of the countries 
in question becomes a most important part of our task ; and it 
will be instructive to remark how its essential constitutive ele- 
ments were preserved under very different appearances. The 
republics of Lombardy were as truly feudal as tne fiefs of France; 
the Spanish monarchy of Aragon and, perhaps, that of Castile, 
contained feudal institutions mingled with the original usages of 
the Goths ; and Germany appears steeped in a feudalism against 
which the Imperial tradition struggled in vain. 

The Feudal Polity was therefore the guarantee and preserver 
of national existence. Whatever form it took, it bound men to 
the soil. It was a conservative principle cast into a most 
material mould. To disjoin, to hold apart, was its work and 
destiny. It was therefore the great antagonist of the empire. 
It was not a polity but a system of polities. We find not in it 
any power of apprehending that loftier polity which schemes at 
universal dominion in the junction of unity of government with 
breadth and diversity of action ; which aims to combine the 
grandeur of centralized power with the magnanimity of allowing 
free scope to the minor objects and desires of mankind. But it 
will be the first object to seek for indications of this latter polity. 
Is not this polity essential in the history of the human race ? Does 
not that history fall under the contempt allotted to barbarism 
whenever it has been without some attempt at general combination ? 
Whence, otherwise, can we derive the unceasing efforts of every 
age to realize the imperial idea ; the instinct that has led men by 
generations to toil, to suffer, and to die for its attainment ? By 

c 
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the yet undissipated clouds overhanging human affairs it has 
come to pass that these efforts have ever ended in exhaustion and 
a weary outcry for the repose even of barbarism. All attempts, 
save one, have been through the sword. The single exception 
has been the dominion of the church ; and there the evil and the 
good are mingled inextricably. 

Many writers seem to say that the world was without an imperial 
idea at the time to which our attention is confined. The Cesarean 
empire had passed, and the Carlovingian empire was dissolved. 
In the revival of the Imperial title by the first of the Ottos can- 
not be seen the revival of the Imperial authority. We must not 
look to Germany but to Italy for a manifestation of imperial might. 
The imperial idea had acquired the sanctity and also the force of 
a tradition. As such it exerted itself in this age. It returned to 
its most ancient seat ; there it abode, and refused itself to bar- 
barians who came from beyond the Alps to possess it. The 
ensuing age witnessed the struggle between the Empire and the 
Popedom. In vain the former struggled to erect itself : it was 
crippled at home by the segregating influence of feudalism. In 
vain also did it strive to snatch the sacred force of tradition from 
its rival, and emulously entitled itself the Holy Roman Empire. 

The real successor of Charlemagne was the Popedom. The 
capitularies of the emperor Were superseded by the decretals of 
the Pope. Charlemagne had taken up the policy of his three 
immediate progenitors, and perceived that one of the indispensi- 
ble conditions of his own dominion consisted in strengthening his 
relations with the church. His empire was the first attempt 
made to raise the chaotic West above barbaric disunion; to recover 
the capability of unanimous counsel and action : and it was impos- 
sible to overlook means of combination so obvious as were present- 
ed in the command of the church, and the sanction of the time- 
honoured and indefinite authority of the Bishops of Rome. But 
there is an apparent discrepancy between the subordinate position 
of the Church in the edifice of Charlemagne, and the supremacy 
which she subsequently attained over temporal powers. It seems 
as if the assertion of the state over the church had been a cardi- 
nal point in the policy of Charlemagne. Most of his capitularies 
refer to the regulation of ecclesiastical matters ; and although 
they were principally taken from the ancient canons, yet they 
were enacted solely by the command of the Emperor and not 
passed by a Synod of Bishops. In this arrogation of legislative 
power over the Church, Charlemagne followed the example not 
only of the former West Roman Emperors, but of the different 
kings who substituted themselves in their room. d Yet it may be 
questioned whether this policy of Charlemagne, so much extolled, 

d Hallam's Europe in Middle Ages, ch. yii. pt. 1. 
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was not merely accidental, and whether the subsequent reversal 
of the position of church and state was not a natural growth as 
much as it was an alteration. 

In that unmatched agony of the human race, in which the 
Roman Empire expired, it appeared as though the conditions of 
the very existence of Christianity amongst men had heen dilapi- 
dated. Wasting famines and pestilences, and the yet more 
devouring sword, e had undermined the foundation of intelligence 
and culture which Christian doctrine demands for its reception and 
retention. There was a danger, to human apprehension, lest the 
church should be extinguished by the universal barbaric retribu- 
tion. We read of whole nations that had been baptized, suddenly 
relapsing into Paganism. The conditions for the Christian life 
no longer existed amongst them. Christianity subsisted chiefly 
by the efforts of the noble missionaries who so frequently met 
with death amongst the hordes where they laboured. The 
mighty founders of the Carlovingian dynasty received, protected, 
and guided the fainting struggling church. They confirmed it 
at home ; they carried it into the confines of heathenism : year 
after year, as their standards pierced deeper into the barbarian 
masses, and to the fastnesses of savages was imparted the organ- 
ization of the empire, their success became a substratum for the 
gospel, until the fiery zeal of these royal advocates called forth 
the remonstrances of the Bishops. Then was fulfilled the august 
prophecy, " Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy 
nursing mothers.'* 

The recognition of the claims of the Pope had been an essen- 
tial part of Charlemagne's patronage of the church/ To establish 
and confirm an ecclesiastical empire, whether subordinate, co- 
ordinate, or superior, along with the civil empire, was his sublime 
conception. He fostered a power destined to outgrow, to anta- 
gonize, and to vanquish, the temporal dominion. But this result 
did not proceed instantaneously. After Charlemagne the theo- 
cratic idea shared in the revulsion which dissipated the other 
half of the imperial policy ; and as the empire was consumed to 
support the nationalities, so the power of the Popedom was 
obscured by the rise of the national churches. The ninth century 
was called by Voltaire the age of the bishops. It witnessed 
the acquisitions of the national churches ; but it witnessed like- 
wise the formal commencement of their struggle with the Holy 

e Gregory the Great spoke of the Plague as a consoling angel, sent from heaven to 
snatch men from the grisly tortures of the barbaric sword. Quantas detruncationes, 
quantas crudelitates vidimus quibus mors sola remidium, ut erat vita tormentum. Ch. 
x. Ess. 63. 

f " The mutual obligations of the popes, and the Carlovingian family, form the im- 
portant link of ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesiastical history." Gibbon, ch. xlix. 
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See ; and the triumph of the latter might have been earlier by 
an age, had not a very portentous cause delayed it. 

The degradation of the tenth century, an age of moral debase- 
ment, was fully shared by the clergy. Those of the western 
religious capital flaunted infamously conspicuous for profligacy 
and venality. To Baronius himself the Popes and Cardinals of that 
period seemed to be Apostates rather than Apostles. The 
annals of tiie Popedom in the tenth century and the first half of 
the eleventh, are but a dismal catalogue of unendurable crimes, 
scarcely relieved by a thin sprinkling of reputable names.* 
The Pope upon his throne, blazing with purple and gold, devoid 
of love and knowledge, bursting with vice and ignorance, seemed 
the very figure of antichrist tormenting that miserable generation, 
or some horrible dumb idol unable to afford consolation or 
counsel. h Pontifical crime arrested the career of Rome; her 
aggression upon the national churches was apparently suspended ; 
and she was compelled to throw herself upon the protection of 
the energetic kings of Germany. 

Then was renewed, after a century and a half, the spectacle 
of the Empire, in the renewed necessity of defending the West- 
ern theocracy, by temporal arms. In the year 960 Otho the 
Great, of Germany, marched into Italy at the prayer of the 
pontiff, John XII., who was unable to bear the oppressive yoke of 
Berenger the second, king of Italy : and whilst invested with the 
purple of Charlemagne by his grateful client, he revived also the 
policy of Charlemagne in an edict prohibiting the election of a 
pontiff without the knowledge of the Emperor. 1 The violation 
of this edict was several times the occasion of prompt inter- 
ference on the part of the emperor, and it continued in unabated 
force until at least the end of the century. In 988, Otho III. 
marched into Italy with a powerful army ; dethroned John XVI., 
who had been elected by the Romans ; and reinstated Gregory 
V., whom he had nominated before. The darkness of these times 
in the history of the Popedom has overshadowed much that was 
admirable in the spirit of ecclesiastical liberty animating the 
national churches, which will make itself evident when we come 

£ Romanorum antistitum qui hoc sseculo vixere historiam non hominum sed monstro- 
rum, scelerum, flagitiorum atrocissimorum historiam esse, optimi quique scriptores, et 
ipse Romanorum Pontificum patroni, fatentur. Mosheim x. 2. 2. 

Lugenda Roma, quee nostris temporibus monstruosas tenebras future soeculo famosas, 
effudisti ! Such is the exclamation of Arnulph of Orleans, in the memorable council at 
Rheims, of which an account will presently be given. 

h Quid hunc, Reverendi Patres, in subHmi solio residentem, yeste purpurea et auro 
radiantem, quid hunc, inquam, esse censetis ? Niminum si caritate destuitur, solaque 
scientia inflatur, antichristus est in templo Dei sedens. Si antem non caritate fundatur, 
nee scientia erigitur, in templo Dei tanquam statua, tanquam idolum est, a quo 
rcsponsum petere marmora consulere est. Baronius calls this the horrida blasphemia. 
Arnulphi seu Gerberti. an. 992. 

> Mosheim x. 2. 2. 8. 
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to a wider review of the position of the church in this century. 
The Frankish church claims a pre-eminence as the focus of all 
the rays of science and cultivation emitted from every quarter ; 
and stands forth as the leader of the national churches. 

Yet a conspicuous instance just at the close of the Tenth cen- 
tury, in which Rome triumphed against the Frankish church, 
proved the vitality and strength of the papal monarchy. Hugues, 
the first of the Capetian dynasty in France, having upon suspi- 
cion of treason resolved upon the deposition of Arnulph, the 
newly appointed Archbishop of Rheims, and being'anxious to 
proceed surely in the matter, applied in the year 990 to Pope 
John A V., inviting him in terms which implied an acknowledge- 
ment of his supreme jurisdiction over the whole*church, j to pass the 
sentence of deposition upon Arnulph, and assist in electing a 
new Archbishop. The business languished in the hands of the 
Pope. k until Hugues resolved to proceed without assistance. To 
investigate the affair a solemn council assembled at'JRheims in 
992, and was addressed by another Arnulph, Archbishop of 
Orleans, in memorable words. He pleaded for ecclesiastical 
liberty, whilst granting the title of the Romish Church to super- 
eminent honour. He would respect the authority of the Pope's 
decrees, but not so as to invalidate the Nicene Council and the 
other ecclesiastical laws. 1 He pointed with indignation to the 
flagitious lives of the later Pontiffs ; and demanded whether a 
true interpretation of the divine law would not be found more 
readily amongst the worthy bishops of Belgium or Germany than 
with men who violated all laws, both human and divine. m In the 

? resent case all that the Holy See could expect had been done, 
'he Pope had been invited to decide, and had vouchsafed no 
answer. If the Pope kept silence, were things to remain as they 
were? if he promulgated anything contrary to the plain directions 
of the ancient law, was his decree entitled to unhesitating obedi- 
ence ?* They had the decrees of councils and the canon law to 

i Hugues himself wrote thus : — Considerate quae facta sunt, et facienda proescribite, 
ut et sacris legibus suus honor reddatur, et Regalis potestus non annulletur. The letter 
of the Bishops in the king's interest was still stronger. Non sumus nes cii jumdudum 
oportuisee nos expetere consulta sanctse Romanse ecclesise pro ruina atque occasu Sa- 
cerdotalis ordinis ; sed multitudine tyrannorum pressi, longitudine terrarum semoti, desi- 
deria nostra hactenus implere nequivimus, &c. (Counc. Rem. ch. 25 and 26. Duch. iv.) 

k The ambassadors declared before the council subsequently, Se triduum ante januas 
Palatii defatigatos, nee admissos, infecto negotio redisse. (Duch. iv. 27.) 

1 Nos vero, Reverendi Patres, Romanam ecclesiam propter Beati Petri memoriam 
semper honorandam decrevimus ; nee decretis Romanorum Pontificum obyiare conten- 
dimus, salva tamen Nicseni concilii auctoritate, quod eadem Romana ecclesia semper 
venerata est. Statuta etiam sacrorum canonum diyersis locis diversis temporibus sub 
eodem Dei Spiritu conditorum in ceternum yalere praecepimus, ab omnibus servanda 
censemus. Baron., an. 992. 

m Non enim is qui quolebet modo contra leges est, legibus proejudicare potest, ibid. 

n Duo autem sunt quoa magnopere a nobis prcevideri debent: id est, si Romani 
Pontificis silentium aut nova constitutio promulgates legibus canonum prcejudicare 
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guide them, and in accordance with these authorities he invited 
them to decide the case themselves. This proposition prevailed. 
After a lengthened discussion, the case was tried ; Arnulph was 
deposed from the Archbishopric of Rheims, and Gerbert, a 
celebrated name, appointed in his room. 

This transaction is remarkable in more than one respect. The 
founder of the Capetian Dynasty summons the pope to aid him. 
A century later the popedom worked marvels through this line 
of kings ; and France was styled in gratitude the eldest daughter 
of the church. Here, again, we have the first great advancement 
of Gerbert, the most conspicuous figure of the age. Originally 
a monk at Aurillais, and expelled from the community; then 
studying at Cordova; then at Rome preceptor to the son of Otho 
the great ; then at Rheims, first president of the Cathedral 
School there, now Archbishop ; — his history is already sufficiently 
varied. He is the most renowned Scholar in Europe ; magic 
alone can account for such science. He is now the soul of the 
opposition to the Pope: hereafter he will be himself the first 
French Pope, and the grandeur of his character will restore the 
Papal chair to dignity. By him will be sounded the prelude of 
the triumphs of the eleventh century. Meanwhile the quarrel in 
Rheims was not ended. 

The Pope declared the proceedings of the council to be illegal : 
in Rome was the only tribunal before which bishops could be 
tried. He pronounced suspension upon all the bishops concern- 
ed in the transaction, and sent Leo, an Abbot, to execute his 
decree ; to procure the deposition of Gerbert and the restoration 
of Arnulph. Gerbert, in a number of letters addressed to the 
higher clergy, strenuously upheld the principle of the decision 
at Rheims. He pressed upon them the necessity of resisting the 
encroachments of the Pope. There was a danger lest all freedom 
of action in the church should be swept away ; deep degradation 
entailed upon the whole Episcopal order and dignity. But all 
his representations were unavailing against the terrors of the 
Papal legate. In 995 Leo made known the decision of the Pope 
before a council at Muson, where Gerbert made an eloquent 
defence. At the termination of the proceedings he was entreated 
by several bishops, in the name of the legate, to forego his 

debebit; si enim sflentium prcejudicat omnes leges, omnia priorum decreta, eo silente, 
silere necesse est ; si autem nova constitutio, quid prosunt leges eonditce, cum ad unius 
arbitrium omnia dirigantur ? ib. 

° There is something fine and trenchant in these Epistles of Gerbert. That which 
waB sent to Suguin, Archbishop of Sens, concludes thus : — 

Num. quia Marcellinus Papa Jovi thura incendit, ideo cunetis Episcopis thurincandem 
furt ? Constanter dico ; quod si ipse Romanus Episcopus in fratrem peccaverit, soepius 
que admonitus ecclesiam non audierit ; hie, enquam, Romanus episcopus proecepto Dei 
est habendus ethnicus et publicanus ; quanto enim gradus altior, tunto ruina gravior. 
Ap. Baron., an. 992. 
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priestly functions until a greater assembly could be called at 
Rheims. He consented for the sake of obedience to omit the 
celebration of mass. He was, however, soon compelled to retire 
altogether from public life, until the fanaticism of the multitude 
against him was allayed. The contest continued till the next 
Pope, Gregory V., in the following year, threatened to put the 
entire French church under the ban. The whole business was 
closed at last by a second council at Rheims, in 996, which 
reversed the decrees of the first, deposed Gerbert, and restored 
Arnulph. Thus the conclusion was every way favourable to the 
Papal authority. Gerbert betook himself to his patrons, the 
Othos, by whom he was immediately promoted to the Arch* 
bishopric of Ravenna, and in 999 was elevated to the Popedom 
under the name of Silvester II. His reign lasted only down to 
the year 1003 ; yet during that brief space he issued the mem- 
orable circular which first divulged to the world the power 
of the Popedom and the project of a Crusade. p The world was 
not as yet prepared for his call ; but the Pisans fitted out an ex- 
pedition against the Saracens of Africa, and triumphed over them. 

It may be regretted that the church has attracted the notice of 
general history more through hierarchical criminality, than for 
her deep but hidden working within the social system. General 
historians behold the hierarchical structure ; they do not recog- 
nize the manifold creative energy of the Gospel. The church 
appears to them a system of fraud, eating away the life of nations 
by the accumulation of property and land :* or it appears a 
merely human institution, no divinity or mystery within it, but 
subsisting on human contrivances for temporal ends. There is a 
want of subtlety or of frankness in this criticism, which might 
easily be exposed. As we are discussing the iron age of the 
world, a period to which historians point with pity for mankind 

p This letter is as stirring as the sound of the trumpet : — 

Ea qua? est Hierosolymis, universal! Ecclesiae Sceptris regnorum imperanti. 

Cum bene vigeas, immaculata Sponsa Domini, cujus membrum esse me fateor, spes 
mini maxima per te caput attollendi jam pene attritum. An quiequam diffiderem de te, 
rerum domina, si me recognoscas tuam ? Quisquamne tuorum famosam cladem illatam 
mini putare non debebet ad se maxime pertimere, atque rerum infirma abhorrere? Et quam- 
vis nunc dejecta tamen habuit me orbis terrarum optimam sui partem; penes me Pro- 
phetarum oracula, Patriarcharum insignia; hinc clari mundi lumina prodierunt Apostoli; 
nine Christi fidem repetit orbis terrarum : apud me redemptorem suum inyenit. Et enim 
quamvia ubique sit Divinitate, tamen hie Humanitate natus, passus, sepultus, hinc ad 
ooelos elatus. Sed cum Propheta dixerit, erit sepulchrum ejus gloriosum, paganis loca 
cuncta evertentibus, tentat diabolus reddere ingloriosum. Enitere ergo, Miles Christi, 
esto signifer et compugnator, et quod armis nequis, consilii et opum auxilio subveni. 
Quid est quod das, aut cui das ? nempe ex multo modicum, et eo qui omne quod habes 
gratis dedit, non tamen gratis recipit, et hie cum muttipUcat et in futuro remunerat. 
per me henedioit tibi ut largiendo creseas, et peocata reluxat, ut secum regnando vivaa. 
Epist. 107. 

4 The Ecclesiastical History of the Middle Ages presents one long contention of fraud 
against robbery, HaUam's Middle Ages. Chap. vii. 
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and contempt for the church, it may be proper to enquire for a 
moment how far the latter was accountable for the evils of the 
times. It will perhaps appear that even where her conduct is 
most censured for selfishness and fraud, it was beneficial to 
society and necessary for the times. 

The great design of church institutions is to create and pre- 
serve a public willfor the acceptance of Christian Doctrine. The 
period from the fifth to the tenth century includes the establish- 
ment of the capacity for the Christian faith among the nations of 
the West. v But amongst men the development of doctrine has 
always progressed along with the development of an ecclesiastical 
polity ; and this by a necessity never to be avoided. We must 
in our minds do full justice to the primary fact of the maintenance 
of the vast complexity of Christian doctrine in the West. What a 
new creation does this imply ! The Spiritual life reveals itself 
by the multiplication of its wants. What an expansion of the 
moral and intellectual faculties, what an increasing delicacy of 
organization is indicated^in^the profound and laborious discussion 
of the mysteries of the faith continued from age to age amongst 
nations reclaimed from the crude tenets of barbarism ! 

Developed as a polity, the church, in the centuries imme- 
diately anterior to the middle ages, was the only centre of 
union, consolation and guidance of the people; she seemed to 
be the only possession of the people ; a vast possession ! In 
lifting high her fanes, and adorning them with strange and solemn 
symbolism, the mind found some expatiation in its own domain : 
the multitudes formed parts of the mysterious whole, the church 
universal ; and they were raised to the consciousness of a sublimer 
destiny, when prostrate before the altar. In the day of pestilence 
and famine the church alone cared for the people ; the bishops 
consulted for them in synod, the monasteries fed them in charity. 
Many, especially the small allodial proprietors, devoted their 
possessions to the church with eager zeal. The church received 
their gifts to dispense them for the benefit of mankind — if of land, 
to cultivate it for the common sustentation ; if of slaves, to 
liberate them or employ them in her own work.* The land was 
more thoroughly tilled than under a barbarous and capricious 
chieftain, and the riches acquired from it were legitimate. The 
influence of the church in diminishing serfdom is a bright lustre 
in her history. This was her traditional line of conduct down- 
wards from the fifth century, when the heroic missionaries .of 
France and Germany were wont to ransom and set at liberty the 

r Si quis de possessionibus aliquid conferre monasterio vellet, suscipiebat. Si vero 
servos aueillasque copulari niteretur, refugiebat, nee passus est quemquam per idem 
tempus per chartam monasterio trudi, sed ut fierent liberi imperabat. This is related 
of Benedict of Aniane, the great restorer of monastic simplicity in the first part of the 
ninth century, by his scholar Ardo. Neander's Church Hist. yi. sec. iii. 
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gangs of captives whom they saw being led into slavery by the 
victorious tribes. To the serfs moreover a career was opened in 
the church ; and the lowest grade of society was admissible into 
Holy Orders. Indeed the numerousness of the serf clergy grew 
to be an evil of which complaints were loud. Synods of the 
century met to correct it in France. The ambition of the bishops 
turned it into an abuse : they filled their benefices with their own 
slavish tools, and in some instances even inflicted corporal chastise- 
ment upon their own clergy. It must be recollected when we 
condemn the wickedness of ecclesiastics at this period, that all 
the important appointments were made, not by the church, but by 
the state. Their own bloody-handed retainers were appointed as 
chaplains in their castles by the great feudal Seigneurs. - The 
Popes who disgraced the chair of St. Peter, were the creatures 
either of the Italian potentates or the German emperors. The 
bishops of France were appointed and deposed at the bidding of 
the King. 1 The learned and pious Fulbert exclaimed that 
bishoprics were obtained by the clergy's election, the people's 
votes, and the king's gift. 

It cannot however be denied that the church sank into a low 
and barbarous condition during the five centuries under review. 
This is most flagrant in the ninth century : simony, maladmin- 
istration, and the deepest ignorance prevailed. The tenth cen- 
tury shows the beginning of a reaction in favour of purity and 
culture. This movement is connected with the names of Ruthe- 
rins, Bishop of Verona from 890 to 974, of Atto, Bishop of 
Vercelli, and of Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury. The first 
of these was author of the Preloquia, a collection of moral rules 
and precepts for all conditions of life; the second wrote an 
original commentary on the Pauline Epistles ; the third was 
eminent for his skill in painting, music, and the working of 
metals. They set themselves to contend with a barbarized 
clergy ; to support the dignity of the priesthood, and the deve- 
lopment of Christian doctrine. The energy of Dunstan bore 
down opposition ; but Kutherins was less resolute or less 
fortunate. 11 Their efforts had all the essential characteristics 
which marked the great reformatory period of Hildebrand. 

Monachism had been drawn into the current of barbarism. 
The riches acquired by the stern labour of the monks had brought 
corruption into the monasteries. These often passed into the 
hands of ecclesiastics, or laics, whose cupidity they had excited, 

■ 

■ Neander, vi. 3. 

t King Robert of France compelled the chapter at Bourges to accept as their arch- 
bishop a bastard brother of his own : in the bishopric of Chartres he annulled the election 
of the dean ; and the see of Langres was filled by two persons successively nominated 
by the king, though they were yery unacceptable. — Velly. 

« Neander, vi. 2. 2. 2. 

D 
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and their rules were relaxed, while their funds were misappro- 
priated. "* Attempts were not wanting, however, to restore the 
ancient simplicity, and from time to time reformers stood up who 
commanded the applause of the people. Such a reformer was 
Benedict of Aniane, in the first part of the ninth century, the 
restorer of the ancient Benedictine rule in the monasteries of the 
Frankish empire. He left the first model of a larger society, 
limiting several monasteries under a common head, v At. the 
beginning of the tenth century, a synod at Trosley laments the 
decay of monachism: nearly all the French monasteries had 
fallen into the hands of lay abbots : the poverty of the monks 
forced them to vagrant habits and mean occupations, which 
exposed them to the contempt of the laity. w Throughout the 
tenth century may be traced a reaction tending to the restoration 
of pristine austerity and zeal. There was a remarkable associa- 
tion of monks in Burgundy, who transmitted their discipline 
unimpaired down to the time of Hildebrand. Count Bruno of 
Burgundy devoted himself to the reformation of monasteries. 
. He died in 927, leaving the general superintendence over the 
work which he had begun, together with the Abbotship of Chury, 
to the illustrious Odo, the dedicated votary of St. Martin of 
Tours. As overseer of the monasteries founded or reformed by 
Bruno, Odo was faithful, liberal, and comprehensive in his plans : 
as a Christian writer, and an authority in the church, he has 
, considerable eminence. At his death, in 942, the abbots Aymar, 
Maiolus, Odo, and Hugo continued his work with unabated 
zeal, and not inferior genius. The second of these was consulted 
by the young emperor Otho the second, in 975, as to the choosing 
of a suitable pope, and was himself loudly invited to the papal 
chair by those who surrounded the emperor. Glaber Rudolph 
gives some interesting anecdotes of his captivity amongst the 
Saracens, and the effect of his presence on those savage men. x 
Odo, the third of them, was distinguished for the zeal with 
which he strove to alleviate the sufferings of the poor during the 
horrible famine which closed the century. He emptied the 
granaries of the monasteries, and then melted down the ecclesi- 
astical vessels, and the ornaments of the churches. His successor 
Hugo was the friend of Hildebrand J 

The intelligent activity of such men, while it imposed labour, 
simplicity, and regularity, stands as much distinguished from the 
exclusive ascetic spirit which also manifested itself in this age, as 
from the laxity and corruption against which their efforts were 
especially directed. Ferocious asceticism is as clearly a corrup- 
tion of the true monastic spirit as debauchery. In the tenth 

y Neander, vi. 2. 3. * Glab. I. iii. 

w lb. y Neander vi. Sec. ii. 2, 3. 
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century eremites became innumerable in the south, particularly 
in Italy, where they rivaled the austerities of the Orientals, and 
drew to themselves crowds of reverential admirers. From the 
solitary tumults of their hearts proceeded words of grandeur 
and import, which were eagerly treasured up ; their sanctity 
could elevate those who were weary of the unprofitable life of 
this world ; their virtue could heal the sick ; their reproof could 
reach the consciences of the evil-doers of the earth. Such an 
one was Romuald of Ravenna, who died in 1027 ; of him it was 
said, by a wicked and ferocious potentate, that no look of an 
emperor or of any other mortal filled him with such terror as the 
majestic look of Romuald. 1 Nilus of Italy was another extraordi- 
nary personage. His inward conflicts, his visions, his penitences, 
his oracular utterances to those who asked his advice, were re- 
nowned over the world. In 998, being in extreme old age, he 
interposed to dissuade his former friend John, or Philagathus, 
archbishop of Placenza, from joining the rebellion of the Roman 
Crescentius against the emperor Otho III. His remonstrances 
were ineffectual, the archbishop joined the rebels, and by their 
suffrages was raised to the popedom. Upon the defeat of Cres- 
centius the unfortunate new pope fell into the hands of his en- 
raged enemies, and a cruel revenge was taken upon him. He 
was deprived of his eyes, his nose, and his tongue, loaded with 
indignities, and cast into a dungeon. When he heard of these 
barbarities, Nilus hastened from his retirement, and administered 
a rebuke to the youthful conqueror which quelled the insolence 
of triumph. With tears the emperor begged a blessing from the 
poor and aged monk, who had not spared to show him the 
truths 

Solitude was "5ne mode in which the devotion of the age ex- 
pressed itself: pilgrimage was another. To the holy city and 
its sanctuaries ; to Rome and its solemnities ; to Compostella, 
where was the sword and treasure of the hero saint of Spain ; 
to Tours, where were collected the relics of the southern 
churches ; to the quaking rock of Cassino ; b flowed annually an 
innumerable multitude of votaries, undeterred by danger or pri- 
vation. Jerusalem was now in the hands of the Fatimites, and 
the impious excesses of the fanatic Hakem, reported by the pal- 
mers on their return, shook Europe with indignation. Many 
pilgrims died before their destination was reached; many expired 
upon the relics which they had sought; many sufficed not for 

» Neand«r VI. ii. 3. 

* Ibidem. 

b Terremotus ingens per xv. et eo amplius dies hunc montem exagitavit, ita ut in 
nonnullis locis ecclesiam sunderet. (Annonymi monachi Cassinensis Chronie, sub an. 
1004.) Murat v. 

c Gibbon, chap. lyii. Glaber, iii. 7. 
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the return. Those who had survived and bore the dusky emblem 
of triumph, would set forth again, as if desiring but to lose their' 
lives in the holy labour. Great sums of gold and silver were 
transported as alms to the struggling churches of the east. 4 
The history of those times is full of this sublime struggle to 
transcend the limits of common life, this absolute refusal to be 
bound by its mean conditions. It is the history of profound 
genius, matchless heroism, with a dark background of social 
misery. 

A significance strange, solemn, and comprehensive, pervaded 
the ceremonies of the church in this age : a grotesqueness terrible, 
intrepid, pathetic, strung the souls of the multitudes within her 
precincts. It has been said already that the close of this century 
inaugurated the middle age ; of the middle age the life and sub- 
stance was a profound comprehension of Christianity — namely, 
profound reverence for the Truths Revealed, and profound 
sympathy with the imperfections and wants of human nature, 
divulged by the Revelation. This twofold comprehension ex- 
pressed itself in a symbolism which feared no evil. Rushing to 
their churches with no Active eagerness, the people strove to 
identify with themselves by miming and masquerade the great 
events of the Holy Life: to enact in those vast theatres a 
passionate sacred drama. Assimilated in a manner not difficult 
to understand with the entheastic rites of the ancient mysteries, 6 
the hypostatic instinct seized upon the joyful seasons of the 
Christian year, the festivals pertaining to the birth and infancy 
of our Saviour — the circumcision, the Kings, the Holy Innocents, 
and upon the triumphant Easter, to exhibit a wild and boundless 
joy and thanksgiving:' the insincerity was not yet born to which 
even the festival of the Ass, or the festival of Fools, could appear 
ridiculous or unmeaning. There was no profanity in burlesquing 
even the ministrations of the priest :* there was no shame in dis- 
playing any circumstance of the human life, into every relation 
of which Christianity had penetrated ; and the hand of the sculp- 
tor trembled not to adorn the walls of the churches with the 
scenes which the worshippers enacted within them. These rites, 

d The Dukes of Normandy gave the most ample presents to all the principal churches 
in the world. Monks from mount Sinai used to come yearly to Roum to receive their 
bounty. Duke Robert II. sent at once.a hundred pounds of gold to Jerusalem. Glaber 
Rudolph 1.5. 

e Ducange sub Kalendae, seu Festum Kalendarum, says "ita appellunt scriptores 
publicas illas et superstitiosas laetitias, quus Kalendis Jannarii quibus annus aperitur 
exhibuere primum Gentiles, usurpavere postmodum Christiani : et quas utrique indecoris 
choreis, mulierum aut ferarum assumptis fomias, fcedabant." 

f Fiunt quatuor Tripudia post nitivitatem Domini in Ecclesia : Levitarum scilicet, 
Sacerdotum, Puerorum, id est, minorum oetate et erdino, et Hypodiacanonim, qui ordo 
incertus est. Ducange. The last was the festum Stultorum seu Fatuorum. 

g Ludicris impia miscentes, episcopum sacra peragentem imitabantur. Ducange sub 
voc KalendoB. 
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always full of licence, became afterwards a heartless farce and an 
abomination, and the authority of the church was employed 
against them. 

In this age Christianity was extended to Norway, to Russia, 
to Poland, to Bohemia, and to Hungary. The mission to each of 
these countries is connected with the name of one man, Adalbert, 
the Apostle of his generation. It is a doubtful point whether of the 
two he proceeded to Scandinavia or to Russia ; h but it is certain>that 
the North was the scene of his labours, although he could not 
gain access to the minds of the people. The light of the Gospel 
only flickered in Scandinavia : Russia, long disputed between 
the East and the West, was destined to become the splendid 
conquest of the Greek Church. Efforts were made by the Em- 
peror Otho I. to Christianize the populous Sclavonic tribes to the 
east and north of the Empire: a Wend-German Church was 
formed : Magdeburg became its central station, of which Adalbert 
was appointed Archbishop. His exertions seemed to be crowned 
with success, when the fair creation was overthrown by a ferocious 
Pagan relapse, and, the conversion of Poland was delayed until 
the subsequent generation. Adalbert transferred his operations 
to Bohemia ) he became Archbishop of Prague in 983, on the 
creation of that metropolis of the Bohemian church. Twice he 
fled for his life from the rude people amongst whom he laboured : 
twice he retired despairingly into a monastery. Returning a 
third time in 997, he met with the death of a martyr, a fate 
which he predicted. 1 In an expedition into Prussia, whilst en- 
gaged in felling an oak, which was regarded with superstitious 
veneration, he was overwhelmed by the javelins of the Pagans. 1 
Yet before he fell, he had penetrated even into Hungary ; had 
baptized the heir of the throne ; the evangelization of the fierce- 
est people in the world belongs to this age and to him ; and 
the piety and beneficence of king Stephen received canoni- 
zation. Through the favourable disposition of this royal convert 
the itinerary to Jerusalem was much facilitated; the old sea 
voyage was abandoned ; and pilgrims from the west were enabled 
to traverse fifteen hundred miles of Christian territory. 11 



h The question is whether he went to Rugen or Russia. The Eugi or inhabitants of 
the isle of Rugen were sometimes called Russi. Neand. vi. sec. i. 

1 Eodem tempore venerabilis Pontifex Adalbertus ex provincia, quae lingua Sclavo- 
nian yocatur Bethene, in civitate Braga regens ecclesiam Sancti martyris Vitisclodi^ 
egressus ad gentem Bruscorum ut eis Verbum Salutis preedicaret, dumque apud eosdem. 
plurinam egisset prsedicationem ; multique ex eis converterentur ad fidem Ghristi, 
praedixit suis quoniam in eadem regione martyrii coronam esset accepturus ; ac ne 
paverent, eis pariter indicavit, quia prater eum nemo ex eis erat perimendus. Glab. 
Hud. i. 4. 

i lb. 

k Neander (VI. sec. 1.) gives a full account of the extensions of the Christian churcfe 
in this age. 
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From the hierarchical position of the Church and the spread 
of the Gospel, the transition is natural to the development of 
Christian doctrine ; which includes likewise the history of learn- 
ing : and herewith the present part of our subject will terminate. 1 
We find ourselves in a transition period, between the ancient 
Latin church, which had appropriated to itself the forms of 
Greek and Roman culture ; m and the Scholastic Theology, that 
glory of Mediaeval Europe, that enormous Gothic edifice which 
combined, disguised, and re-produced all the orders. The 
Scholastic Theology was raised on the foundation of the ethical 
and dogmatical teaching of the Latin church doctors, the series 
of whom was concluded by Gregory the Great ; it mingled there- 
with the speculative ideas of the neo-Platonists, and of the early 
Greek Fathers, such as Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, n super- 
added to the disturbed imagination of the Northern stock. It 
was formed during the transition period from the sixth into the 
eleventh century ; and its characteristic, if a description be ven- 
tured, was the combination of a dialectical form with a speculative 
tendency. This it had received from St. Augustine, who by 
nature a sublime speculative genius, had subordinated himself to 
the necessities of controversy. Augustine became the Apostle 
of a doctrinal revelation to the west : the dogmatic portions of 
his works were studied more than the speculative : and it is im- 
portant to remark that this interpretation of the Augustinian 
spirit was correct. In the first part of the transition period were 
found none but gold-beating disciples : and as the masters were 
ethical and dogmatical, the theology which sprang from their 
school was practical and hermeneutical. The exposition of 
Scripture, the treatment of dogmatical and ethical questions, the 
arrangement and transmission of the stores of tradition, occupied 
the attention of the learned, rather than the active elaboration 
of the materials provided by earlier centuries. Such a foundation 
was most fitting for* the future edifice. Respect for authority ; 
adherence to the literal, the grammatical, the historical interpre- 
tation of scripture ; scientific culture ; became the direction and 
habit of the church. At the same time the exigencies of con- 
troversy never ceasing, theology became practised to wear the 
harness of Aristotelian forms, before being steeped in meta- 
physics. The epoch of the putting forth of the moulding and 
transforming power of original thought was in the appearance of 
John Scotus Erigenae, in the ninth century. He at once marked 
out and predicted the course of the philosophic intellect for four 

1 The church in England, and the Greek church are reserved for some future remarks. 
m So Neander. Period yi. Sect. 4. Christianity apprehended and developed as a 
System of Doctrines. 
n So Neander. 
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centuries, in the fine maxim that there is nothing true in philoso- 
phy which is not true in theology, nor true in theology which 
is not so in philosophy. Henceforth theology became the science 
of sciences ; whilst it did not cease to be dogmatic, it took a bold 
speculative direction, and admitted a freer tendency of inquiry. 
From this time three things are observable in the great mediaeval 
thinkers — first a profound reverence for the revealed doctrines and 
their earlier developments by the church, a conviction that in them 
was contained the substantive matter of all inquiry: secondly, a bold 
and free discussion of certain points of doctrine, such as Predesti- 
nation and the Eucharist : thirdly, a tendency to cause theology 
to embrace all science, all culture. 

These three traits are all united, in the tenth century, in the 
mental life of one man, Gerbert, the only very distinct figure of this 
age. The many-sided intellectual activity of this man ; his immense 
engagements in the business of the world ; his vastly extensive genius 
which fed upon everything; his tumultuary passions ;° have invested 
his name with a grandeur and mystery truly mediaeval. Men said 
that he was a magician. He had learned incantations and 
sorceries from the Saracens ; p a fiend had whispered to him ithat 
he should not die save in Jerusalem : he was but just seated in 
the popedom when his familiar struck him dead in the Jerusalem 
Chamber at Rome. q Thus only could they account for his rise 
from a poor and obscure position to the highest place in Christen- 
dom : for his ubiquity, the lion-like and restless spirit with which 
he roamed over Italy, France, and Spain, filling all Europe with 
his presence ; for the amazing disdain with which he received his 
honours ; r for the energy which burst forth from him as a consum- 
ing fire upon all opposition. His genius was strongly turned towards 
mathematics* and mechanics : he introduced to Europe the Arabic 
numerals, he constructed the first watch with a balance.* 

° Quoniam vestigia Philosophise dum sequimur non assequimur, impetus tumultu- 
antis animi non omnes repressimus, modo recurrimus ad ea quce reliquimus, nunc 
Hispani® principes adimus, &c. (Gerberti Epp. ap. Duchesne, vol ii. Berum, Tr. Sc. 
Ep. xlv. 

p Guil. Malmsbur. ii. Non absurdum si litteris mandemus quae per ora omnium 
volitant. — Divinationibus et incantationibus more gentia familiari studentes ad 
Saracenos Gerbertus proveniens desiderio satisfecit. Ibi quid cantus ad volatus avium 
portendit dedicit; ibi excire tennes ex inferno figuras. Per incantationes diabolo 
accesito, perpetuum paciscitur hominium. The same accusation is made in Odoricus 
Vitalis. 

* Fr. AndrisB Chron. A quibusdam etiam negromancia arguitur; a diaboli enim 
percussus obiesse dicitur. 

r Secundum amplitudinem animi mei amplissimis honoribus ditavit me Dominus 
mens. Gerb. Epp.—Ep. xii. 

■ Historiam Julii Caesaris ad rescribendum nobis acquirite, ut vos, penes quos 

nos habemus, habeatis, et quod reperimus speretis, id est, octo volumina Boethii de 
Astrologia, praeclarissima quoque ngurarum Geometric, aliaque non minus admiranda. 
Gerb. Ep. ap. Duch. Ep. viii. 

t Velly. 
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But his real fame is as a theologian ; as having led theology 
from her traditional and practical track into another more 
dialectical and speculative. He was the second great founder of 
the scholastic theology : in this his name is expressly associated 
with John Scotus. tt We have have seen Gerbert at Cordova. 
Thence he brought that deep reverence for Aristotle, and that 
peculiar spirit, at once sedulously adherent, and yet mystical, in 
which the Arabs cultivated his writings, and which was to 
become characteristic of the Scholastic philosophy. His daring 
mind had appreciated the design of making all science, all art, 
the substruction of one sublime Theophany. Yet he was careful 
not to desert the dogmatical point of view ; as author of a 
tract on the Eucharist, he continued the deeply interesting 
doctrinal controversies of the precedent periods From his 
teaching arose a succession of eminent divines. He was the 
preceptor of the celebrated Fulbert, who was the preceptor of 
the yet more celebrated Berengar. In his liberal zeal for culture 
and science in every department he was an indefatigable collector 
of books, especially, it would seem, of works on rhetoric and 
mathematics. w At that time the scarcity of parchment rendered 
books very rare and very costly. The bequest of a Spanish 
bishop, of a single copy of the Bible and a few other books, not 
exceeding sixteen in the whole, for the common use of several 
monasteries, was considered of sufficient importance to be witnes- 
sed by the king and queen, by bishops and other persons of rank. 2 

Side by side with the literature of learning, was preparing 
itself another literature — the vernacular, the popular, the national 
literature of modern Europe. Up to this point of time no 
literary language had been formed and fixed except the pure Teu- 
tonic. Over France and Italy the supreme Latin had not yet 
settled its relations with the Teutonic, which had invaded it* 
From the fifth to the tenth century a period must be conceived 
in which the nations of Europe were almost without a language. 
The Latin was everywhere debased by the tongues of barbarians; 
and in return these received a corrupting tendency from the 
Latin. The Teutonic even in Germany, was not wholly free 
from this adulteration. In the south of Europe, and all over 

* Hallam. lit. of Eur. Chap. i. 

T Entitled, De Corpore et Sanguine Domini. Neand. vi. 4. 

w Cumque ratio morum dicendique ratio a Philosophia non separentur, cum studiis 

bene yivendi semper conjunxi studium bene dicendi Cui rei praeparandi Biblio- 

thecum assidue comparo ! et sient Romas judum et in aliis partibus Italiee, in Germania 
quoque et Belgica scriptores auctorumque exemplaria multitudine mummorum redemi, 
&c. Causa tanti laboris contemptus male fidae Fortunse, quern contemptum nobis non 
parit sola natura, ut multis, sed elaborata doctrina. (Gerberti Epp. ap. Fr. Sc. II. Ep. 
xlvi.) Nosti quot scriptores in urbibus aut in agris Italise passim nabeantur : age ergo, 
et te solo sonscio ex tuis sumptibus fac ut mini scribuntur M. Maniliua de Astrologia, 
Victorinus de Rhetorica, Demosthenis Ophtalmious. lb. Ep. cxxxi. 

* Warton's Hist, of Eng. Poetry 1. Dessert 2. 
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France, the confusion was complete. By the force of a political 
earthquake, two mighty nations, two mother tongues, were thrown 
together, inextricably mixed without being blended. Every 
village, every hamlet, contained in the closest contiguity the 
repellent elements of contempt and hatred, the Teutonic conquer- 
or and the conquered people. Innumerable dialects sprung up, 
in which the two races held their chary intercourse: but they 
were all too rude and variable to become the vehicle of anything 
above the commonest ideas ; and were disdained as the jargon of 
barbarians by those who might have improved them. y Through- 
out this period the learned conversed only in Latin : the hymns 
of the church were in the same language : the very songs of the 
soldiers were cast into a rough Latin versification," As time 
advanced towards the tenth century, attempts were made to 
infpart consistency to the rude progeny of dialects; and of the 
new language thus formed, one, the Provengal, obtained a more 
rapid culture than the rest. 

This was the famous Langue d'Oc, the language destined to 
the Troubadours, which in the kingdom of Aries completely 
though tranquilly displaced the Latin, spread itself southward, 
from the boundary of the Loire, and penetrated into the north of 
Spain under the French name of Limousin or Llemosi.* In the 
last years of the eleventh century, this language became the in- 
heritance of thousands of poets, who flourished almost contem- 
!>oraneously ; and little known, though so celebrated, as are the 
ays of the Troubadours, they have furnished a -model to the 
subsequent poets of Europe. They commenced that vast course 
of original productive power which has never ceased nor faltered, 
whilst new modes of apprehending the life which so mysteriously 
surrounds all men, have been opened up and instituted by the 
unfailing creative faculty. It is important to observe, that the 
Provengal began to be applied to the purposes of literature upon 
the accession of Raymond Berenger, count of Barcelona, to the 
throne of Provence, about 1092 ; the mixture of the Provengals 
with the Catalans followed this event, and to the south of France 
was introduced the Saracenic literature of Spain.* 

The Langue d'Oc, or Romance-Provengal, preceded by a cen- 
tury the Langue d'Oil, or Romani-Walloon, which came next in 
the order of development. Its destiny also was different. The 



y So Sismondi. Literat. du Midi. 

* Sismondi has preserved a Latin song, composed as late as 924, by the Modenese 
soldiers guarding their walls against the Hungarians. 

* Sismondi. Xit. des Troub. 

b Under the name of Minnesingers, the German poets were as prolific as the Trouba- 
dours, during the same epoch. So popular was the German language that even Italian 
poets sometimes composed in it, as was weU as in the Provengal. V. Roscoe's Notes on 
Sismondi, appended to his translation of the latter. 

£ 
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southern language, after a splendid career of three .centuries, 
relapsed into a mere dialect, and remained, as far as literature 
was concerned, a dead language: whilst its sister language of 
the north became the foundation of modern French, and was 
transfused by the Normans into the Anglo-Saxon. Whilst the 
literature of the one consisted merely of the short though lovely 
lays of the Troubadours, the other, the language of the Trou- 
v^res, became the shrine of the great prose romances of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in which the dramatic genius 
has reached its height. 

The torch was kindled in the south by the Saracens; but 
whether the flame spread from the south to the north, or the 
splendours of the northern Romantic literature were self-derived, 
has been a disputed question. Certainly, in the eighth century, 
when the first intellectual contact took place between the Sara- 
cens and the nations of the west, the literature of the former had 
attained an universality and copiousness, which must have excited 
the astonishment of Christendom. From the Nestorians, through 
the Syriac tongue, they had received the literature of ancient 
Greece, and they laboured most ardently to prove themselves 
worthy of that rich inheritance. The rival dynasties of the 
Abassides, the Fatimites and the Omniades, extended their 
emulation to literature, and the Saracenic nations in the East, in 
Africa, in Spain, seemed to have turned their energies from war 
to intellectual culture. At Bagdat the court of the Caliphs was 
transformed into an academy. Bassora and Cufa, Balkh, Ispa- 
han, Bockhara, and Samarcand, rivalled the capital in their 
multitudes of students, and the quantity of literature which they 
poured forth. The royal library of Cairo contained a hundred 
thousand volumes, which were freely lent to the thronging 
students. In Alexandria were more than twenty schools for the 
cultivation of philosophy. Fez, Morocco, Larace, were magnifi- 
cent for their colleges and libraries. Yet the wonders of Asia and 
Africa were eclipsed by the innumerable literary establishments 
of the Omniades in Spain. Their royal library is said to have 
amounted to six hundred thousand volumes, forty-four of which 
were occupied with the catalogue of the rest. Cordova, their 
capital, with the neighbouring towns of Malaga, Almeria, and 
Murcia, had given biith to three hundred authors. Grenada 
and Seville enjoyed no inferior repute as seats of Moorish learn- 
ing. Seventy-three public libraries were opened in the kingdom 
of Andalusia. 

This splendid period lasted down to the fourteenth century ; 
and then it vanished like the illusion of the desert ; its memory 

c Numerous anecdotes in Gibbon (ch. lii.) and in Sismondi, illustrate the magnifi- 
cence, or the deficencies, of the Arabian science and literature. 
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has Faded, and its remains have been reached only by a few of 
the curious learned. Those who tell its history indulge in 
mournful reflections upon the instability of earthly fame and 
greatness, even when best and purest. Yet before its expiration 
it saw itself renewed in the Western world : its learning com- 
mitted to the tongue of tongues, the all-pervading Latin; its 
productive exuberance emulated in the countless dialects of 
Europe. If the union of arts and arms be considered a marvel 
in the history of the Arabs ; yet it found a parallel in the career 
of the Normans, those swordmen and penmen, whose weapons 
were shaken so fiercely over the golden paralysis of the South 
and the East. And if the Troubadours were lacking in the 
learning and science of the Moors, yet their imagination was as 
boundless and fertile, their poetry was sweeter and chaster. 

The two departments in which the Arabic influence was most 
perceptible were philosophy and poetry. These two branches 
correspond, respectively, to the two literatures of learning, en- 
cased in Latin, and the national spontaneous literature of the 
languages of modern Europe. Gerbert at Cordova and Seville 
imbibed, as we have seen, the philosophy of the Arabs, which he 
imparted to Europe. Their poetical influence stands connected 
with this period, through another great name. Ferdusi, the 
glory of Persia, died in 1019. But with the exception of his 
great work, the oriental poetry is mostly lyrical, and not epical. 
That of the Troubadours is wholly so. They borrowed the form 
of poetry from the Arabs, whilst they elevated its spirit. To the 
Arabs is owing the introduction of rhyme ; and this forms the 
charm of the Troubadours. They involved and interlaced their 
rhymes as they did the tracery of their windows. In their newly 
found joy of singing, they imposed the most difficult laws upon 
themselves, which they gloried in fulfilling. The effect of their 
light and graceful melodies is gained by elaboration and fore- 
thought. In the Troubadours may be noticed also a spirit of 
metaphysical subtilty and refinement equally Oriental. Thus, in 
the Arabic literature, which was flourishing at the time to which 
the present essay refers, were found the distinguishing features of 
a literature which arose to grace the last years of the next 
century. 

When we turn to examine the political condition of the States 
of Europe, we find Ourselves in the midst of such an anarchy as 
was inevitable from the laws and manners of the times ; an anar- 
chy which destroyed the integrity of the kingdoms of France and 
Italy, leading in the one case to the imperfect interventions of the 
German emperors, and the formation of the Lombardic republics 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; whilst in the other case it 
gave rise to the innumerable independent fiefs with which the 
monarchy was so long and so triumphantly to contend. In Ger- 
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many, thirdly, we watch for a time the progress of those continu- 
ally increasing deposits of petty authority which emerged in the 
pronounced constitution of the Germanic body, a vast federated 
republic, under the name of an Empire. We may be considered 
to be making the tour of Europe for the purpose of examining', 
nation by nation, and country by country, whatever has been of 
lasting historical import, and was either begun or continued in 
the period assigned for our notice. 

The great fact in the history of the nations which claim our 
first attention, is the establishment of the Feudal system, which 
was destined to form the foundation of the political systems of 
Modern Europe. This great event was perfected, and declared 
itself, precisely at the close of the tenth century. We have seen 
that the legislation of Charlemagne had extended over all the 
Franco-Gallic nations, and had cemented yet more strongly a 
number of races, which it had found very heterogeneous, but yet 
assimilated by a substratum of common usages. The similar 
elements transformed themselves into the Feudal system, while 
the heterogeneousness manifested itself in the different modes in 
which the Feudal system was appropriated by the national life of 
each country. The roots of this system strike downwards into 
the fifth century, and are found in the beneficiary grants made 
by the invaders of the Roman Empire to their personal followers. 
The period of growth extends from the fifth to the tenth century. 
The reign of Charlemagne, the great event of that period, im- 
parted to the customs prevalent in his dominions the consistency 
of civilization, and by the power of an universal rule preserved 
for them a national magnitude. At the commencement of this 
period of five hundred years, the land was divided amongst the 
conquerors upon allodial and beneficiary tenures; the former 
originally apportioned to the chieftains by lot, and governed with 
independent patriarchal authority ; the latter originally conceded 
by the king to his immediate followers, perhaps revocable at his 
pleasure, and ruled by authority derived from his grant. With 
the close of the tenth century, a great and twofold revolution 
announced itself. Allodial tenures, originally by far the more 
numerous, had yielded up the land to beneficiary tenures ; d and 

d The small allodial proprietors swelled the number of serfs, which was infinitely 
greater now than at the time of the conquest, so that in this respect the tenth century 
seemed more unhappy than the time of the conquest. Montesquieu concludes that 
servitudes were more common in France than in other countries. Revolts, contentions, 
the capture of towns, had progressively diminished the number of freemen. Not 
infrequently whole villages of free proprietors were dislodged by those who had a large 
number of serfs to accommodate. Some had lost their lands through rapine, some through 
poverty, some through inability to meet the exactions of barbarian laws, some through 
superstition. Ce fat un chose usitee que les Froprietaires des terres les donnirent 
aux Eglisses pour les tenir eux memes a cues, croyant partioiper par leux servitude a 
la saiatete" des Eglise. Esprit des lois, Tom. xxx. cap. 11. 
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beneficiary tenures had Become matured into the reciprocal con- 
tract of the feud. If the inheritability of Benefices had ever been 
disputed, it was now confirmed beyond the reach of doubt : the 
feudal superiority of the king was acknowledged in several pre- 
scribed modes ; but the territorial aristocracy had rooted them* 
selves inalienably in the soil: they ruled their domains with 
authentic regalian rights* 

The symptoms of this revolution were numerous at the close of 
the tenth century. Nobles began to add the name of their 
counties to their own ; their wives took the title of countess ; and 
surnames expressive of dignity or character grew into common 
use. The example of the great aristocrats was followed by those 
holders of fiefs who were neither counts nor dukes, and even the 
burghers began to distinguish themselves by additions expressing 
"their occupations or peculiarities.® The land bristled with cas- 
tles : the days when whole provinces might be over-run and 
conquered by a single incursion, were gone for ever ; and the 
unsettled Normans, who as pilgrims or spies traversed the cen- 
tre and the west of Europe, beheld every ridge crowned by its 
castle ; in every pass they met the men-at-arms marshalled by 
the castellain ; and along the open country could watch the sera 
at their labours, superintended by the villicus. The great fiefs 
had acquired the consistency and self-sufficiency of kingdoms : 
their feudal acknowledgement of the king's authority was but the 
model for their own institutions. Subinfeudations became numer- 
ous ; and as the great feudatories had continued to be military 
retainers, each surrounded by his military clan, and sustaining 
himself against a subject population, the same conditions descend- 
ed into the smaller dependencies ; the subfeuds were constructed 
in the manner of the larger fiefs ; and every district was divided 
between the castle with its armed inhabitants, and the hamlet of 
the serfs who toiled beneath its hated shade/ 

In a rude state of society, a share in the administration of jus- 
tice will always be of more importance to the people than political 
or legislative power.. On this important point, in the Feudal 
polity, the same relation, of absolute sovereignity on the one side, 
and unqualified submission on the other, subsisted between the 
rulers and the people, as in other things ; and this denotes more 
powerfully than any other proof the complete prevalence of petty 
despotism. As in his cour premiere the baron conferred or revoked 
fiefs and decided all questions of vassalage: so in his judicial capa- 
city he was equally absolute, equally judge in the last resort. 
Further, it was not every case that was entitled to the consideration 
of the seigneur : his inferior barons sat as judges in his court, 

• VeUy. 

f HaUam's Eur. in Mid. Ages. CL ii. Robertson. Dunham's Eur. in Mid. Ages. 
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presided by their chief; and before this tribunal came all cases 
between vassal and vassal, between freeman and freeman. But 
cases in which serfs were concerned were decided by their imme- 
diate superiors.* To what an extent the administration of justice 
was abandoned to the caprice of petty despotism may be judged 
from the fact that every castellain possessed the haute justice, or 
power of life and death. 

Such a state of things savours of intolerable barbarism. Yet 
Feudalism was an immense advance upon the anarchy or the 
brutal Government which it superseded. The history of the 
period from the subversion of the Roman Empire to the close of 
the tenth century, contains the establishment of the power of the 
great barons, in efficacious reality, over the innumerable petty 
communities into which the different nations flung together in the 
West had been shivered. These communities had co-existed, 
but never coalesced : house had remained divided against house, 
hamlet against hamlet. h In ruinous quarrels wealth had disap- 

E eared and population diminished, until the power of the suzerain 
arons rose sufficiently to unite these warring atoms. If the 
Feudal system proceeded downwards in the subdivision of lands, 
by which the feuds were rendered smaller and more unequal than 
had been the lots of land held by the great Gallo-Roman proprie- 
tors; yet the establishment of the plenary authority of the barons 
was not the less a natural and beneficial process of amalgamation, 
by which a vast number of little differences was bridged over; and 
when in the thirteenth century, in France, appeals to the crown 
were allowed, and the jurisdiction of the barons became curtailed, 
this was a consummation of inevitable tendencies. Yet' it would 
be in vain to deny that in this sera the Feudal system was only a 
benefit to the human family when put in contrast with the most 
fearful period of suffering and desolation that ever passed along 
the world. The manners of the barons were coarse and brutal ; 
murder and sacrilege were their crimes; robbery and private war, 
their occupations. Chivalry was not yet born, nor its literature. 
The people were abandoned to ruthless tyranny and servitude ; 
and the church seemed powerless to aid or to redress. Mad in- 
surrections, accompanied with the most hideous cruelties, bespoke 
from time to time at once the impotence and the desperation of 
the peasantry: for example, that fearful business of the year 997, 
in Normandy, when the peasants rose en masse to demand an 
alteration of their relations with the lords of the soil ; and were 



ff Dunham's Middle Ages. 

h A good picture of this state of things, when the peasants went armed to their work 
and slept in fortified hamlets on their return, and avoided all communication, eyen by 
speech, with the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, is drawn by Sismondi, 
Litterature du Midi. Chap. I. 
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put down in a struggle of relentless severity. 1 These risings of 
the agricultural and pastoral population became numerous and 
formidable from the tenth century. 

The pledge which the Feudal polity gave to the world was 
that the period of territorial conquest should never be revived. 
The prize for which it had struggled was the soil ; and to this it 
clung with invincible tenacity. It raised its castles upon every 
knoll of Germany and France, converting into fortresses even 
the villas in which had resided the Roman proprietors of the 
Gallic province ; it made broad and high the ramparts of the 
cities of Lombardy. From these strong holds it bade defiance 
to the barbaric waves which continued to roll over Europe : the 
Hungarians and the Saracens failed to obtain settlements upon 
the lands won by the former invaders of Europe, who had so 
easily dislodged one another ; and wherever Feudal institutions 
obtained, the spectacle was not again witnessed, of nations over- 
whelmed, dispossessed, and led into captivity in a day. The 
revolutions which occurred henceforward were political, not 
territorial. 

According to the matchless analysis of M. Guizot, in the 
second course of the lectures on civilization in France, Feudalism 
involves three systems — the system of free institutions, the system 
of aristocracy, and the system of monarchy.* France evolved 
these in succession, Germany exhibits them in combination. In 
these two countries Feudalism has obtained its most acknow- 
ledged development : elsewhere its influence was less complete 
or less peculiar, but not less real. It has been stated that this 
polity extended over the empire of Charlemagne. By the end of 
the tenth century it was in plenary possession of the soil of 
France and of Germany, the field for which it had fought. The 
great Lombard duchy of Benevento, comprising more than half 
the modern kingdom of Naples, had led it far into the south of 
Italy, where the Normans afterwards perfected it. k Aragon is to 
be reckoned amongst the kingdoms founded upon the Feudal 
basis, and perhaps Castile ; and it may be presumed that Feudal 
tenures were as common in the remaining states of the North of 
Spain, as in the contiguous provinces of France. England 
received the polity at a later date from the Normans. Beyond 
these limits it did not extend itself. Neither Denmark nor Swe- 
den, nor Bohemia, nor Hungary, can be numbered amongst the 
countries constitutionally evolved out of Feudalism. 

1 Guiliame de Jumiege Histoire des Normands, v. 11. Guizot' s Civilizat. Fran. 
cours II. lect. 8, and Thierry, Norm. Conq. Introd. Guizot, after Ducange, says these , 
peasants were not serfs but corresponded to the Roman Coloni. The distinction did 
not much avail them, and Ducange often uses the terms servi and coloni as inter- 
changeable ; so Guizot acknowledges. 

i Lect. viii. 

k HaUam's Middle Ages, Chap, ii., part 2. 
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The Feudal polity involves the three great forms or systems of 
human government. By the same great authority its* duration 
is fixed between the end of the tenth century and the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth : we are therefore at a point of time 
marked as the close of one period of European history which had 
lasted for five centuries, and the commencement of another 
period destined to extend over three centuries. This view 
enables us at once to comprehend the breadth of the princi- 
ples of Feudalism. Springing from the foregone period of 
inconceivable anarchy, the conservative instinct sought in every 
way to expand and to fortifyitself ; convulsively grasping the soil, 
it became aristocratical, and such has been its reputation : but 
the support of the venerable tradition of royalty was also neces- 
sary to it, and it found itself monarchical: it required the 
sympathies of the people, and unfolded the germ of democracy. 
In origin a territorial arrangement* a defence against barbarous 
encroachment, it brought forth in its maturity, and equally in its 
decline, a more refined and subtle antagonism, that of opposite 
political ideas; while for three centuries it gave life to the nation- 
alities massed upon it. The absolutism of France, the federal aris- 
tocracy of Germany, the republics of Lombardy, the mixed consti- 
tution of the early Spanish monarchies, and of England, were all 
in a nearer or remoter degree derived from the Feudal polity. It 
remains to examine these different offshoots separately, within the 
limits of the time assigned to the present essay. 

It was the destiny of France to exhibit at first a great feudal 
aristocratic league, in which however the power of the monarch 
and that of the people lay enveloped. The united action of the 
two latter elements afterwards changed the French constitution 
into an absolute monarchy. The elevation of the Saxon dynasty 
of the Capetians to the throne of France was the foundation of 
this national history. The Capetians were first recognized by 
the great aristocrats at the time when the latter had secured 
their own full prerogatives ; a proof that Feudalism in France 
sought to shelter itself beneath the shadow of Monarchy. They 
displaced the Carlovingian dynasty: a sign that France threw 
off for ever the recollection of her provincial relation to Ger- 
many. They survived every prediction of their fall; proved 
themselves superior to domestic disaffection and foreign arms; 
and remained the absolute masters of the kingdom in which at 
first their superiority was little more than nominal. The growth 
of their power was as gradual as its maturity was long-lived ; 
and the first four Capets made little impression upon the in- 
dependent fiefs into which France was divided. The national 
history scarcely pronounced itself until Philip Augustus, 

Hugues Capet in 987 found the independent fiefs from the 
Alps to the British Channel, from the Scheldt to the Pyrenees, 
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increased to more than fifty in number. His authority did not 
extend over more than nine-tenths of his dominions; and his 
title to the crown remained unconfirmed by any general assembly. 
His jurisdiction was confined to his own barony or province, 
which was inferior in size to the possessions of the Counts of 
Toulouse or of Flanders : his claim to allegiance was tardily and 
partially acknowledged : and the great seigneurs were ever ready 
to revoke the regality which they had conferred. Their idea 
was a monarchy, not a dynasty. The south refused to acknow- 
ledge him: he received no assistance from beyond the Loire. 1 
Provence and Transjurane Burgundy formed the one kingdom of 
Aries under Conrad the Pacific : Lorraine had sunk to the rank 
of a duchy, but its duke Charles, the uncle of the last Carlovin- 
gian king, and his sons, continued to be acknowledged as kings 
of France in Limousin down to 1009. Hugues forced Guienne to 
submit in 990 ; but the south remained in general untouched by 
the authority of the founder of the new dynasty. Independent 
fiefs were multiplied by the subdivision of the kingdom of Aries. 
Rudolph III., son of Conrad the Pacific, incurred the displeasure 
of his barons, and would have been dethroned but for the inter- 
vention of his aunt St. Adelaide, the celebrated widow of the 
Emperor Otho the Great. But though she secured him in the 
royal dignity, she could not prevent the formation of several 
great houses. Berthold and Humbert, father and son, Counts 
of Maurienne, founded the house of Savoy ; Otto, the house of 
Franche-Comtfc. Guy of Albo established the sovereign house 
of the dauphins of Vienne : Wilhelm of Burgundy, the duchy of 
Provence. 

Thrice previously had the counts of Paris and Orleans inter- 
rupted the succession of the Carlovingians, and when Hugues 
once again united that important fief to the crown, he seemed to 
carry out a prescriptive right that the holder of the metropolis 
should possess the throne. Yet it was anticipated that he also 
would be a rot faineant. He was assisted to the crown by 
Robert Sans Peur, duke of Normandy, whose ward and brother- 
in-law he was. To rule the new dynasty, by superior force was 
the expectation of the dukes of Normandy; an expectation which 
was shared by two other great families, the counts of Bloisand those 
of Anjou. The counts of Blois, kinsmen and rivals of the dukes 
of Normandy, were prevented by their animosity to the latter, in 
the first instance, from paying allegiance to Hugues. He appeased 
them by causing his son Robert to marry Bertha, the widow of Eudes 
the first count of Tours and Blois. Bertha was heiress of the 

1 The style of charters ran, instead of the kin£s name, " Deo regnante, rege expec- 
tante," or " Aheente rege terreno." Vaisette. Hist, de Lang. Ap. Hall. Mid. Ages, 
ch. I, 
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kingdom of Burgundy, which her brother, Rudolph, had 
bequeathed to the Empire. Her son Eudes took up arms to 
support this claim, spread his conquests to the Jura, and added 
great part of Champaigne to his dominions. He appeared the 
greatest of the barons of France, and in 1037 received the proffer 
of the crown of Italy. At his death his vast possessions were 
divided into the counties of Blois and Champaigne, and his house 
ceased to be formidable. But the war of Eudes against the 
empire, the claim of the house of Capet to the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, embroiled Robert the Pious with the Holy See. The 
Pope Gregory V., the creature of the Emperors, hurled the 
sentence of excommunication against the monarch; resistance 
was vain; a monstrous progeny was averred to have sprung 
from an unlawful marriage ; Robert was compelled by manifold 
sufferings and indignities to divorce Bertha ; and the statue 
of a queen with a goose's foot, repeated upon the doorways of 
the cathedrals, is supposed to attest the credulity or insolence 
of the times m . 

The dukes of Normandy continued to straiten the power of 
the kings : they took up a position at Vexin, within ten leagues 
of Paris ; from which succeeding monarchs struggled in vain to 
dislodge them : and the diversion of their ambition into a foreign 
channel was perhaps the salvation of the dynasty. A third 
aspirant for supremacy arose in the house of Anjou, which in 
this age received prodigious expansion through the crimes and 
policy of Fulco the Black. Southwards it extended itself to the 
Loire, and when the Augevin counts attempted to penetrate 
beyond that boundary, they commanded the sympathy and aid 
of the monarch. But the South remained recusant and inde- 
pendent, and the alleged victory of Hugues over the count of 
Poitou was barren of results. 

In a constitution which confesses the idea of monarchy, the 
royal decree will be the fountain of honour and title. It was the 
power of conferring honours, lodged in the hands of the king, 
which finally secured the preponderance of the third dynasty 
over the great houses of France. To the latter, the existence of 
a king was a keystone of their own feudal dignities ; but the 
growth of a dynasty was their destruction. There was an old 
title applied to all who held fiefs under the same seigneur, and 
upon the same conditions: such were called Pares. All those 
great barons who held immediately from the king were conse- 
quently Pares ; they alone had seats in the national parliament, 
or placita regni ; their number was not fixed, nor limited to 
dukes and counts, but all barons holding immediately from the 
crown were peers of France. Now in the reign of Robert, the 

m Michelet's France, tome ir. 
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son of Hugues, the placita regni ceased to be held ; their judiciary 
functions had been usurped by the courts of the barons, which 
corresponding originally with the placita minora of the empire, 1 * 
aspired to emulate the style of the more general assemblies. 11 
Yet still the title of Pares remained : it had been associated with 
the placita regni, where all who held it were entitled to meet : it 
was remembered in conjunction with those edicts expressing the 
good pleasure of the king, by which alone the ancient assemblies 
were represented. At an epoch which it is impossible to ascer- 
tain precisely, the word Peer is found to have become a title of 
dignity, confined to six of the most powerful barons, and to six 
ecclesiastics, who meet in what is called the court of Peers, 
the council of France, or, still more significantly, the king's court. 
The monarchs have thus succeeded in destroying what is essential 
to an oligarchy, the equality of its members, and have formed around 
themselves an aristocracy of dignities, of which they are them- 
selves the source and centre. The change is indicated again in 
the fourteenth century, when the title of baron came to be 
regarded as inferior to that of duke or count. Until then the 
baron was on an equality, in point of dignity, with the latter 
potentates/ Thus an official aristocracy grew up in immediate 
dependence upon the creative power inherent in the king, that 
"lex animata in terris," to the exclusion of the feudal or ter- 
ritorial aristocracy from an active share in political life. Such, it 
may perhaps be assumed, was the mainspring of the royalist 
absolutism of France. By introducing inequality of titular hon- 
ours, it disunited its dangerous adversaries, and caused them to 
become suitors for that which it lay only with itself to bestow ; 
whilst at the same time it fostered the anti-feudal influence of the 
Commons, of privileged towns, and of trade : and placed itself in 
the front of every movement requiring union and headship. 

Although the policy of Charlemagne was essentially Germanic, 
and his reign in France was that of a foreigner, monarchical 
power as great as that possessed by him was not afterwards 
realized in the German empire. In this respect, and in some 
other parts of the constitutional development of the Feudal 
system, the course of events in Germany has been opposite to 
that in France; and in either case it has run counter to the 
apparent probabilities of history. The integrity of her political 
constitutions, which modern Europe has preserved through all 

m Placita minora decuntur Placita Comitum in Capit. I. an. 809, cap. 14. Ducange, 
sub voc. Placitum. 

* Placita generalia interdum etiam appellunt dominorum feudalium judicia, quod ad 
ea vassalii omnes convenire tenerentur. Ducange. 

° Neque etiam aliunde repitenda orige hujus tritee formulae, qua regum Francorum 
edicta concluduntur : Quia tale est nostrum placitum ; Gall, car tel est notre plaisir. 
Diieange sub. Y, Plac. 

p Velly. 
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convulsions, whenever these constitutions have sprung distinctly 
from Feudalism, depended upon deeper principles of combination 
than such as can be controlled by the merely fortuitous in history : 
it depended upon national instincts changelessly and ceaselessly 
working out national destiny. What could seem more unlikely 
than that the French aristocracy, which ended the tenth century 
by subdividing the evil and multiplying itself, though never to 
such an extent as to forego its character of an aristocracy depen- 
dent upon large tenures <rf land, should in three centuries have 
yielded up its political power to the crown ? What, on the other 
hand, could seem more unlikely than that the Germans, who 
were divided into five distinct nations at the time of the death of 
Charlemagne, should on the expiration of the German branch of 
the Carlovingians, resolve unanimously to elect a king from 
amongst themselves, who should rule over the whole Germanic 
body: and that the sovereign, even after he was invested with 
the ensigns and traditions of absolute empire should always have 
continued in a quiescent state with respect to his prerogatives 
over dukes, counts, and margraves ? If the monarchical system 
was to prevail in one of the two countries, surely the chances 
were in its favour in Germany rather than in France. 

The revival of the empire under Otho the First, a hero and a 
statesman, belongs to the latter half of the tenth century. But 
this empire recommenced by the Saxons, was not a real successor 
to that of the Franks, The unity of government was lost and 
dissipated amongst the smaller potentates, who had combined 
the civil and military authority even in the days of Charlemagne, 
though the truth was concealed by the personal ascendency of 
that prince. The provincial governors silently and assiduously 
continued to labour at the increase of their own authority, and 
we see in their success a proof of the existence of a power of 
union which has with justice been denied to the feudal hierarchy 
in other parts of Europe. 4 Custom obtained the perpetuation 
of fiefs in the families that held them, and the possibility 
of their escheating to the crown was prevented by a regulation 
obliging the emperors to dispose of the vacant fiefs within the 
term of a year, and not without the sanction of a general or pro- 
vincial diet. The diets which were at first of frequent, and then 
of perpetual recurrence, became the true commemoration of the 
national unity ; and it was only as president of those assemblies 
that the emperor was permitted to assume the majesty to which 

* Whatever had been granted to one -could not without injury be denied to his suc- 
cessor or equal ; and every act of local or temporary possession, was insensibly moulded 
into the constitution of the Germanic kingdom. In every province the visible presence 
of the duke or count was interposed between the throne and the nobles ; the subjects of 
the law became the vassals of a private chief; and the standard which K* received from 
his sovereign, was often raised against him in the field. Gibbon xlix. 
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he made claim, of the head of the republic of Europe. Into the 
hands of the different branches of the aristocracy, in association 
latterly with the free cities, devolved the power of legislation. 
Historians have depicted the memorable contrast, exhibited in 
the dietic meetings, between the august weakness of the emperor, 
and the submissive strength of the Germanic constitution. 

Thus was established in perpetuity the federal system which 
feudalism had attempted to found, at the time of the rudest crisis 
of the development of society. This federal system demands the 
highest conditions of civilization and reasonable reflectiveness in 
the community for which it is designed. In the federation of the 
Germanic body, the wide principles involved in the Feudal sys- 
tem obtained their purest development. They triumphed through 
a natural predisposition of the German character. The Feudal 
polity, that extraordinary product of the close of the tenth 
century, was not merely an aristocratical system : it was, we have 
seen, the combination of the three great forms or principles of 
government : and by virtue of this essence it was the forerunner 
of all those other attempts at the same combination, which make 
the great difference between the ancient and modern political 
world. The constitution of England, for example, has the same 
character ; and is derived from Feudalism. 

Two associated causes conduced to weaken the power of the 
German Emperors : the ambition of the Popes and Clergy ; and 
the vain pursuit of the crowns of Italy and Rome. An anoma- 
lous connection at this aera subsisted between the Emperors and 
the Popes. The Emperor depended upon the hand of the Pope 
for his insignia ; while the Pope, at least down to the end of this 
century, continued to receive his confirmation to office from the 
Imperial Advocate of the Church. Nothing could be more 
decided than the intervention of the Emperors in the Papal 
elections. The first Otho imposed a treaty upon the senate and 
people of Rome, by which they engaged to prefer the candidate 
accepted by himself, 7 and the importance of the concession 
increased along with the power of the Romish Church. Again, 
together with the title of Emperor, the Frankish dynasty had 
received as an inalienable right the local jurisdiction over Rome* 
But the successors of Charlemagne had suffered this right to be 
forgotten in the titles of Emperor and Augustus. It was revived 
at the coronation of Otho the First, a ceremony disturbed by a 
patriotic conspiracy on the part of the Romans, which only 
resulted in the immediate exertion of the prerogative or power of 
the Emperor over the metropolis of the west/ 

1 Gibbon, ch. xlix. 

■ lb. The Pope (who had shared in the conspiracy) was degraded in a synod; the 
Prefect was mounted on an ass, whipped through the city, and cast into a dungeon ; 
thirteen of the most guilty were hanged ; others were mutilated or banished ; and this 
severe process was justified by tfw ancient laws of Theodosius. And JiKtinjaS. 
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From this time a kingdom of Italy, with Rome for its capital, 
seems to have become a cherished idea with the Emperors. It 
prompted their interference in the election of the Popes ; the strug- 
gle for the possession of the sacred site seemed to symbolize the 
struggle between Church and State. From time to time the 
Romans broke out into furious resistance against both Pope and 
Emperor. To them also the city was a symbol, a legacy, a 
tradition. To the charge of the second Otho has been laid an 
act of bloody perfidy, in the massacre of the senators whom he 
had invited to his table under the guise of hospitality. In the 
minority of the succeeding and third Otho, the Romans made an 
open attempt to shake off the Imperial yoke, under their consul 
. Creseentius, the -son of the infamous Theodora. Little is known 
of this man. In the time of the first Otho he had made a similar 
insurrection, with the design of restoring the authority of the 
Emperors of the East. He now returned from banishment, and 
again rose to the command of the city. He has been exalted into 
a patriotic hero by Sismondi ; the report of Glaber concerning 
him is not favourable.' In the castle of St. Angelo he sustained a 
long siege against Otho III., until reduced by famine and betrayed 
by a promise of safety, he yielded himself up to his enemy . u He 
was received with insolent and cruel taunts; thrown down from 
the summit of the castle, his body was exposed on a gibbet, and 
his head fixed upon the battlements/. The Pope created by him, 
John XVL, formerly Phikgathus t archbishop of Placenza, met 
with a fate even more deplorable.* Upon this victory Otho dis- 
missed the greater part of his army ; but Creseentius survived in 
the senator Ptolemy* Otho in his turn was besieged for three 
days in his palace, and only saved himself by a disgraceful flight. 
The widow of Creseentius, who had fallen into the hands of the 
conqueror, avenged her husband and herself by some poison, 
administered to her Imperial lover. It had been the design of 
Otho III. to quit the north, to establish his throne in Italy, and 
to revive the institutions of the Roman monarchy. But his 
successors appeared in Rome only on the occasion of their inves- 
titure ; they descended the Alps at the head of their barbarians ; 
and even their short sojourn in the capital was insupportable to 
the Romans, who hated them with the profound hostility of social 
differences and hereditary pride. 

* Glab. Rud. i. 4. Quantum onerosior pecuniae, tantum premier servire araritise. 

* lb. Quadam igltnr die, quibusdam de Imperatoris exercita consentientibu*, 
egredienfl latenter Creseentius de turd scilicet, vitro indutus et operto capite, yeniena 
que improvisus, corruit ad imperatoris pedes, oransque se ab Imperatoris pietate vitaa 
seryari. Quern cum respexisset Imperator, conversua ad suos, ut erat amaro animo, 
dixit ; cur, inquiens, Romanorum principem, Imperatorum directorem, dtttoremq. leguni 
atque ordinatorem pontificum, intrare sanistis magalia Saxonum, &c, 

r Glab. Bud. i. 4. Per superiora propugnacnla. mum dejicite aperto, no dteuni 
Bomaui suum Principem nos fcrata friiee. 
w Supra. 
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In this disorder the Imperial metropolis of the* West remained, 
holding out to her barbarian covetors the delusive prospect of. 
the kingdom of Italy* but at the same time refusing to the native 
kings elected by the Lombardic diet any share of municipal man- 
agement/ Rome reserves herself for her own republican 
memories and ideas ; she would have the kingdom of Italy depend 
upon the possession of herself — a local possession which was a 
symbol, a symbol that was mysterious, a mystery of the deepest 
political import. But also she would be in her own possession, 
in her own power ; heiress in her own right. She, the Imperial 
city, would still, as of old, be the Imperial unit ; the head and 
source of law and dominion to the whole earth. Through the 
dark mists of the tenth century may be dimly discerned the grand 
and awful forms of senators, consuls, and tribunes, the municipal 
government of Rome. Whilst therefore the kingdom of Italy is 
at one time disputed amongst the native princes ; at another time 
usurped by the Teutonic invaders ; and again in despair offered 
to foreigners — as it was in 1024« to Robert, king of France, and to 
William, duke of Guienne, and in 1037, to Eudes, count of 
Blois ; Rome appears to solemnify herself in a silence which is 
among the curiosities of history, and in a reserve which may be 
called noble, for the great design of the realization of republi- 
canism. This fact is the more notable, as it has scarcely received 
due consideration from history ; and upon it are hung, if we mis- 
take not, some very memorable historical phcenomena. The 
republican sentiment of Rome in the tenth century, bore fruit in 
the stronger, if less constant, republicanism of Lombardy and 
Tuscany in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The idea so 
steadily maintained impregnated the north of Italy, and on that 
frontier land gave rise to the third of the great direct and genuine 
national developments of Feudalism ; though this has been like- 
wise the most transient and unconfessed. 

The Lombards had introduced feudal institutions into Italy. 
These at first disposed themselves into that aristocratic form of 
feudalism which has sometimes been confounded with the polity 
itself: but in Italy the relations of lord and vassal were never so 
distinctly defined as elsewhere. In the eleventh century the 
Lombardic principalities in the north of Italy transformed them- 
selves into republics. No account of the origin or progress of 
the change has been preserved. Sismondi indeed affirms that 
Otho the Great gave them a republican constitution. But a high 
authority has declared that no proof can be found in support of 
this assertion. 7 It is at least as plausible to suppose that they 

* On the death of Otho III. without children, Ardoin, marquis of Ivrea was elected 
king of Italy by the Lombardic princes and bishops of Roncaglia, and for many years 
disputed the crown of Italy with the emperor, Henry II. 

i Hallam. Middle Ages, chap. iii. .part 1. 
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adopted the idea from Rome, and were enabled to carry it out by 
virtue of the republican element inherent in Feudalism. The 
conjecture receives some support from the fact that the title of 
their chief magistrate was borrowed from the Roman common- 
wealth. 

In the Feudal system of Lombardy, every city with its vicin- 
age was a county, the presiding officer of which was himself sub- 
ordinate to the duke or marquis of the province. But from the 
cities the German emperors had abscinded the adjacent tracts of 
land, granting them upon feudal tenure to rural aristocrats, until 
in the majority of cases the authority of the original count was 
confined almost within the walls of the city. These walls had 
been made strong and lofty, to resist the Hungarian invasions ; 
the population within them was inured to war and to the labours 
of handicraft ; and thus the city towered over the fields of the 
rural lords, as a privileged puissance, capable of self-defence, and 
conscious of its strengtn. An internal struggle of no long dura- 
tion with their own counts succeeded this position of the cities ; 
and the acquisition of liberty was in many instances favoured by 
the unwarlike character of those rulers, who were no other than 
the bishops, gifted with the temporal.government in addition to 
their episcopal office. The next step was to fill out the measure 
of their original jurisdiction under the counts, and to attack the 
adjacent possessions 6f the rural nobility. So exactly were the 
Lombardic republics of the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
product of the foregoing Feudalism: and so clearly was the course 
of Italian history for those two ages pointed off from the conclusion 
of the tenth century." 

For a century these republics neglected to exhibit the national 
breadth of view and the public spirit which ought to have ani- 
mated them. From the creation of themselves they proceeded to 
the extermination of one another; when the sudden vigour of 
Frederic Barbarossa struck them into unity of action. Then they 
appear under the executive authority of three consuls, annually 
chosen from the three orders of captains, valvassors, and com- 
mons, into which each republic was divided ; and in the spirit of 
Rome, from whom they borrowed that august title, offer a heroic 
resistance to the arms of the Swabian. Rome also takes an 
ample part in that great struggle, which gave to Modern Europe 
the first attempt to emulate the glorious confederacy of antiquity 
against barbarous* aggression. She detained the army of the 
emperor before her gates until the autumnal pestilence destroyed 
the flower of it, and thus secured the ultimate triumph of the 
Lombardic league on the field of Legnano. If the spirit of 
liberty expired upon the altar which it had raised, this was but a 

' Hallam. Middle Ages, chap. iii. part X. Gibbon. 
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new illustration of that inexorable law of human affairs which 
condemns the majority of mankind to servitude, by turning their 
very victories into reverses, 

Italy was the arena in which the Greeks and the Franks, the 
empires of the east and of the west, first met and contended. 
During the closing part of the tenth century the Greek empire 
manifested a brilliant activity and enterprise, which extended to 
Italy. Apulia and Calabria were the seat of its dominion ; and 
beyond the line of its frontier Amalfi and Naples maintained a 
communion, never voluntarily interrupted, with the Grecian 
world. The great Lombard duchies of Benevento, Salerno, and 
Capua had fallen into decay. They were formed into a theme or 
province of the empire, with the city of Bari, the mistress of the 
Adriatic, as a capital, and a governor invested with the singular 
title of Catapau. 

The city of Bari rose to wealth and dignity at the head of the 
Greek province ; the Saracens were swept from the Adriatic by 
the imperial fleets ; security and settled government seemed to 
be promised to the fair regions so long desolated by barbaric 
war. In the field the Grecian tactics eluded or baffled the onset 
of the Franks : and the iron crown of Lombardy seemed to totter 
on the brow of the West-Roman emperor. The first Otho was 
forced to raise the siege of Bari ; the second Otho fled from the 
field of Crotona, where forty thousand Moslem scymetars, hired 
from Africa by the Greeks, prevailed over the Frankish lances. 
Yet an allegiance frequently violated testified to the uneasiness 
of the Lombards under the unnatural yoke of the East. The 
Lombard kingdom, subdued with difficulty by Charlemagne, 
yielded itself ungraciously to the fortune of the Greeks, and in 
the first years of the ensuing age, became the easy conquest of 
the Normans.* 

With their scaly armour beneath their robes of pilgrimage 
those pious adventurers had made the tour of the world : all the 
kingdoms of the earth had been unsealed to their wondering 
eyes. But the west was too poor or too difficult to be attempted : 
Italy was the nearest prize which could invite them. Their piety 
was shocked by the sight of the infidel Saracen and the schismatie 
Greek, in league against the Latin empire; their courage exulted 
in the prospect of the defeat and spoliation of such foes. Year 
by year they descended the Alps for the pilgrimages of Italy ; 
and passed through the Italian coasts as they returned from the 
east. At the close of the tenth century they had already com- 
menced the career so soon to be consummated in the despoliation 
of the Greeks and Saracens in the Peninsula.* 

a Gibbon, chap. lvi. 

b Anon. Monachi Casein. Chron. an. 1000. Quidam Normanni, Hierosolymia 
yenientes, Salemum a Saracenis lilrarunt. (Mur. Sc. It. v.) 

G 



Spain had refused the dominion of Charlemagne; and the 
fairest portion of the Spanish peninsula remained with the Sara* 
cens, the hereditary enemies of his house. The intrepid aborigi- 
nes of the Pyrenees had cut off his rear guard in the memorable 
pass of Roncenvalles. He had instituted the Spanish March, 
including Catalonia and Aragon, and extending to the Ebro. 
Yet this domain was always disputed and quickly straitened* 
The Franks were absolute foreigners to the Visigoths* In lan- 
guage the latter had become so completely Romanized, that for 
one word clearly of Teutonic origin in the Romance of Spain, 
there are ten in the volgare of Italy, there are a hundred in the 
langue Romane of Gaul. No physical or political obstacles ever 
sever one nation from another so decisively as a difference of 
language. To this day the transition from the German to the 
Romance is as abrupt as if the nations had been sundered by an 
ocean. The people of one village do not understand their neigh- 
bours ; and when thrown together, the two races have remained 
for centuries wholly ignorant and incurious respecting one 
another; dwelling in the same (own without the one ever passing 
into the quarter occupied by the other. 

But the difference between the Franks and the Visigoths was 
not confined to language, it extended itself to laws pnd manners. 
Long before the Saracenic invasion the Visigoths had acquired a 
refinement in legislation, which indicated a settled and civilized 
people. The Franks under Charlemagne needed no other laws 
than those which Clovis had brought from the Salian land; whilst 
the western Goths, throughout the long series of their kings, 
demanded a revision of their laws with each succeeding gener- 
ation." 1 Eudes and Alaric, their first legislators, held their court 
at Aries in Narbonensic Gaul, a province wherein the Roman 
jurisprudence was fully established : and the latter of them con- 
firmed to his Roman, and probably to his Gothic subjects, the 
use of the civil law, by the promulgation of an abridgement of the 
Theodosian code, known by the famous name of the Anian Bre- 
viary. Each revision of the Gothic code increased its obligations 
to the Body of Civil Law ; order and refinement were introduced 
into the Gothic customs from the study of the great fountain of 
jurisprudence : and the kings of the Visigoths, whilst they bor-* 
rowed the wisdom, emulated the majesty of the emperors. 
Ataulph, the successor of Alaric, conceived the grand idea of a 
new Gothic Empire, upon the model of the old Roman Empire ; 
and Euric, his successor, filled his court with rhetoricians, poets, 
and orators ; and gained the applause of Italian critics for the 
pure Latinity of his despatches. The Goths had the advantage, 

c Sismondi (Lit. du Medi. ch. i.) indicates the villages of Friburg and Morat in 
Switzerland as examples. 
d Montesquieu, torn, xxviii. cap. 1. 
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ov misfortune, of preceding by half a century the invasion of the 
Franks. Before the arms of Clovis their monarchs had retired 
from Toulouse to Toledo : their legislation and social usages also 
shrunk from a contact with unaffected barbarism. They escaped 
the Teutonic domination of Charlemagne ; nor did the Feudal 
Polity find place amongst them without the most material modi- 
fications. 

The fiery irruption of the Moors in 712 drove the Goths into the 
extreme north of the Peninsula. Thence in a few years they 
commenced that progressive descent southwards which ended in 
the expulsion of the invaders. In the course of a century and a 
half, the kingdom of the Asturias advanced its capital from 
Caugas to Pravia, from Pravia to Oviedo ; from Oviedo it extend- 
ed its dominion to the Duero in Estremedura and Portugal, and 
to Sierra de Cuenza in the territory of Toledo, while it finally 
fixed upon Leon as the seat of government. But in the reign of 
Bermudo II., at the close of the tenth century, from 982 down to 
999, its progress was turned by the arms of Almanzor, the illus- 
trious vizier of Hackham II. He laid Leon and Compostella in 
ashes, and forced the Asturian court back again to Oviedo. 
But this reflux was transient. In the succeeding reign of Alfonso 
III., Leon was rebuilt and again became the seat of government. 
Henceforward the Saracens failed to obtain any decisive advan- 
tage over the Christians in the field. The superiority however, 
was partly counterbalanced by the severance of the large county 
of Castile from the sovereignty of the kings of Leon, and its 
erection into a separate kingdom, which took place in this reign. 
Divided councils and, occasionally, mutual hostilities, intervened 
from this time forth to hinder the full exertion of the Christian 
power against the Infidels, except at rare intervals, when the 
two crowns were united upon the same head. 

At this early period the kingdom of the Asturias connects 
itself with that of Navarre, the district inhabited by the moun- 
taineers, who had set upon Charlemagne in Roncesvalles, and 
separated from the Asturias by the province of Biscay. This 
small kingdom from the beginning had a very distinguished his- 
tory. Sancho, one its kings, in 909, inflicted a tremendous 
defeat upon the Arabs before his capital, Pampeluna. Sancho 
the Mayor, or the Great, at the end of the tenth century, was 
one of the most powerful princes of his time. His career consti- 
tutes an epoch in Spanish history. An ancient connection had 
subsisted between Navarre and Soprarbe, a little free country, 
which afterwards expanded into the kingdom of Aragon. Sancho 
got possession of this territory ; and to this acquisition he added 
another, in the kingdom of Castile. His son also had married 
the heiress of the kingdom of Leon. Here it seemed as if the 
course' of Spanish history was about to be anticipated by nearly 
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five centuries, and the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon consoli- 
dated in the monarchy of Spain. If Sancho had bequeathed his 
undivided dominions to one son, Aragon would never have been 
called into being, Castile would have been reunited to Leon, and 
Portugal might never have been dismembered. He divided his 
possessions amongst his four sons ; and the bifurcation of 
Spanish power into the two prevalent monarchies of Castile and 
Aragon, was the result of this truly Spanish policy. 

But the kingdom of Aragon had not as yet risen into impor- 
tance. In the succeeding age it broke forth from the narrow 
boundaries which confined it, and dispersed the surrounding 
Moorish states on every side. Its laws and constitution are as 
interesting as those of any European state ; its constitutional his- 
tory is memorable for its stern assertion of liberty, and its close 
analogy to the constitutional history of England. But they do 
not belong to the period which we are investigating. It may, 
however, be remarked that the political system of Aragon was 
based on Feudalism. The feudal tenure was common in Aragon. 
The peasants were subject to praedial servitude, and were origin- 
ally in some parts without any sort of protection. Villenage on 
the other hand, cannot be proved to have existed in Castile. 
But the more ancient kingdom bore the closer rememblance to 
England in its civil polity ; and its institutions, if not identical 
with those of Feudalism, are at least most strikingly analogous to 
them. 

When the Goths retreated into the Asturias, they became 
mingled with the Suevi, who peopled the greater part of Gallicia, 
and of what was afterwards denominated Old Castile, and who 
had long continued to preserve their independence against the 
ancient Gothic monarchs. 6 From the commencement of the re- 
conquest of Spain, a strong Teutonic tinge is discoverable in the 
Gothic constitution and laws, both traditional and statute. The 
monarchy was originally elective within the limits of the royal 
family, as in all the Germanic nations. But about the eleventh 
century inheritability supervened/ The aristocracy was estab- 
lished upon a Feuaal footing: the lands recovered from the 
Saracens belonged to the king, who granted them on feudal 
tenure to his Condes or Comites ; and under these the milites or 
caballeros, g held subinfeudations. But villenage did not exist to 
complete the descending scale. From the beginning the Castilian 
peasantry displayed an independence, which was favoured by 
circumstances. Frequent wars entailed the necessity of keeping 
a large proportion of the people in arms : successive annexations 
of territory formed successive marches or frontiers against im- 

e Gibbon xxxviii. f Hallam's Mid. Ages, iv. cap. (vol 1, p. 386, ed. 1848.) 
«"An order founded at first, as the equites of Rome, upon wealth, not hereditary 
rank." Hallam's Mid. Ages, chap. iy. 
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placable foes ; and it was not until the late union of the Crowns 
of Castile and Aragon that the great proprietors were freed from 
the incessant danger of sudden attack. Thus the peasantry were 
better able to privilege themselves in Castile than in other parts 
of Europe. The establishment of chartered towns, communi- 
dades, or districts withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the counts, 
was earlier in Castile than in France : and their immunities in the 
former case were not purchased, but granted. 11 As early as 1020 
Alfonso V. confirmed the privileges of the city of Leon, and in 
Cortes presented its magistrates with a regular code of laws. 
Numerous other incorporations, including extensive lands and 
rights, were almost contemporary with this instance. 1 Observing 
the turbulence of the great barons, the kings, in whose gift lay 
the conquered lands, granted them to communities, instead of 
individuals, upon the simple and ennobling conditions of defence, 
cultivation, and tribute. The charters of these corporations were 
the source not only of civil freedom, but of representative govern- 
ment in Spain. The national councils, so frequently convened, in 
which matters, ecclesiastical and civil, were alike discussed, con- 
sisted originally of counts and prelates, the principal official 
personages of the realm. But as early as 1158 in the cortes of 
Leon and that of Burgos, is found an obscure mention of depu- 
ties chosen by lot, j and from 1188 the representation of the 
corporate bodies formed an essential part of those general assem- 
blies. 11 They continued to be a fluctuating, but not an unfair, 
representation of the people until John II., iji the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 1 It is greatly to be regretted that so little is 
known of the constitution of the early Spanish monarchies and 
their assemblies ; it is clear, however, that the royal authority in 
Spain continued to be extremely circumscribed even after the 
policy of Ferdinand ; and the struggling powers of the state were 
the spirit of independence in the barons and the spirit of liberty 
in the communities." 1 

h Hallam's Mid. Ages, ch. iv. (p. 373, vol 1. ed. 1846.) 

* lb. J Dunham's History of Spain. 

k Hallam, ch. iv. (vol 1, p. 386.) l Hallam's Mid. Ages, ch. iv. (vol. 1, p. 387.) 

m Geddes, in the first volume of his Miscellaneous Tracts, laments that he could find 
no account of the ancient Castilian Cortes, "that august assembly, of whose great name 
the modern Spanish Cortes is a shadow only." The earliest history that he could meet 
with was of a Cortes held in 1390, and of another in 1406 ; the transactions of which, 
though imperfectly recorded, " are sufficient to satisfy any person of the ancient Spanish 
Cortes having been the same with the English Parliament, and with the assembly of the 
States of France ; the Northern nations, which pulled down the Roman Empire, having 
all had the same form of government, which was a mixed monarchy, as well after as 
before their crowns became hereditary ; which the Gothic and Spanish crown was not 
for some hundreds of years after the Goths had settled themselves in Spain : the autho- 
rity of the government in all those nations being lodged so in the King and the estates, 
that no laws could be made, repealed, or suspended, nor no money raised upon the sub- 
ject, but with their common consent ; which happy constitution is now nowhere to be 
met with, when the crown is hereditary, but only in England and Scotland," 
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Under the shadow of the Corporate Bodies of Spain grew up 
that system of common law in Castile, which is one of the most 
interesting features of the early history of Europe. The ancient 
and unentitled laws of the Goths, the digest of which is ascribed 
to St, Isidore, the illustrious metropolitan of Seville, survived the 
monarchy, and are to be collected from the Customaries of Castile 
and Leon. The Fueros in question existed in the charters of the 
towns, which gave bye-laws to the inhabitants, and would in prin- 
ciple conform to the unwritten common law of the country. They 
are equally to be discovered in the acts of Cortes ; and when 
Alphonso the Wise designed to subvert the ancient jurisprudence 
of his kingdom, the customs relating to the tenure of land and to 
military service, obtained admission into the Siete Partidas. On 
these two highly important points the customs of Castile and 
Leon approached to an affinity with those of the Teutonic nations 
more thoroughly feudalised ; but in both of them exhibited a 
more judicious and liberal spirit than can be traced elsewhere. 

The lot had divided the inheritance of the sword ; but in the 
military occupancy terminated the original equality of the free- 
booters. As the conqueror become allocated to the soil, he 
found himself embarassed by wealthier neighbours, and opposed 
by novel interests. He could no longerprefer the virtues of a 
soldier as a title for military command. The benefices prevailed 
over the independent proprietors, the feudal tenure was promi- 
nently established, and the great houses swallowed up the land. 
But this change was less entire in Spain than in other countries. 
Here also valour, the soldier's virtue, was honored and rewarded 
in the constitution of the army. The chief offices in the army 
and navy of Castile were elective, and the requisite was merit. 
The military leaders of the pristine Germans were chosen solely 
for their martial qualifications, and with proceedings similar, it is 
probable, to those which took place in filling the vacant throne, 
viz., the testimony of twelve men as to the fitness of the candidate* 

The dignitaries summoned by the King's writ were "Prelates, Masters, Condes, and 
Ricoshomes, and all other nobles ; and all the Procurators of the cities and towns." In 
his notes, Geddes says that Dukes and Marquises were not hereditary until a late date, 
although the titles were ancient. The first dukes and marquises were made by the 
King, Henry I., to lessen the power of the great hereditary counts ; and that the latter 
might be less sensible of the change, the first dukes and marquises were all Infantes, or 
Princes of the Blood. With the same design the masterships of the three great military 
orders of St. Iago, Alcantara and Calatrava, were lodged in the person of the King, 
and deputies were by him set over them, with the title of Commendador Mayor. This 
took place in the reign of Ferdinand. The grand masters of these orders had been of a 
power and dignity scarcely less than regal. The Ricoshomes, a title common amongst 
the barons of Spain, were of two kinds ; the first and most honourable, those who wene 
so by prescription, and as ancient as the monarchy, even if not anterior to it; the 
second were those who obtained their rank by a patent from the king. The Procurators 
were originally members of the bodies which they represented ; the cities and towns 
had always chosen their own magistrates, a right which perished along with their other 
liberties, 
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In the same way a jury of twelve was employed in the appoint- 
ment of those important Castilian offices, the Adalides, the Almo- 
cadenes, the Alfaqueques, and the Comitres. The Adalid was 
the captain of the Almogavares, the most numerous body of the 
Castilian cavalry ; and the Adalid Mayor was commander-in-chief 
of all the Almogavares. The Almocaden was a captain of foot. 
The Alfaqueque was a negociator about the ransom of captives, 
and incessant warfare made his office an important one. The 
Comitre was a ship-captain. All these officers were returned by 
juries ; and the career of honor and dignity was opened to the 
people. Some of the highest families in Spain have owed their 
greatness to the valour of the doughty Adalides who founded 
them. n 

Under institutions so enlightened and liberal as to relieve the 
general disorder or tyranny which clouds Europe, at the cera 
under examination, Castile had commenced that uninterrupted 
course of triumph which seemed consummated at the close of the 
following century by the recovery of Toledo, the ancient capital 
of the Hispano-Gothic monarchy. On the side of Aragon a 
crisis is marked at this juncture in the splendid reign of Sancho 
the Great, of Navarre. 

The eleventh century witnessed the struggle between the Pope- 
dom and the Empire. During that decisive period the sword of 
the church seemed to be committed to the Normans. They 
opened the century with the conquest of Sicily ; they closed it 
with the conquest of England. In this career they expelled the 
Greeks and Saracens out of Italy ; drove the Emperor from the 
gates of Rome ; and subjugated the intractable Saxons. After 
the conquest of England they showed themselves indocile to the 
holy power which had blessed their arms. 

The Normans were a mixed people, in whom the Neustrian 
element prevailed over the Scandinavian. They had adopted the 
language of the people whom they had reduced to servitude ; 
their kinsmen of the north made no distinction between them and 
the Walli, Welchi, or French ; and they were compelled to send 
their children to Bayeux to learn the Danish tongue. Twenty 
years after the cession of the province, the language of their 
forefathers was banished from the court and capital of the con* 
querors. Acting upon the knowledge of this fact, in the period 
from 997. down to 1000, the subject population, the peasantry of 
Normandy, attempted the great project of breaking down the in- 
equality of races, in order that as there was only one name by 
which the inhabitants of the province were known to foreigners, 

n Dunham's History of Spain, book III. chap. i. 

° Quern (Ricardum I.) confeetim pater Buiocas mittens Batoni militiao sua* principr 
nutriendum tradidit, ut, ubi lingua eruditus Danica, suis exterisg. hominibua sciret 
apcrte dare responsa. Guil. Gemet. Do Ducibus Norm., lib. iii. cap. 8. 
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so also there might be only one people within it. Secret assem- 
blies were held in all the cantons, and each assembly appointed 
two deputies to lay their claims before a larger central assembly. 
This great attempt reaching the ears of the sons of the Danes, 
the meeting was dispersed at the point of the lance, and the 
deputies were deprived of their hands and feet. These peasants 
were not, legally speaking, serfs, but coloni, cultivators of the 
earth, and subject to residence upon their master's estate, yet 
not destitute of property or civil rights. A consciousness of their 
legal standing may have animated their efforts for liberty ; and 
yet the distinction between them and servi was theoretical. 1 * 

The Normans, those triumphant spoliators of the rest of the 
world, were now preparing for their career by a state of the 
utmost tranquillity and security amongst themselves, at the time 
when every other part of Europe was convulsed by the mad 
excesses of private war. While they maintained the stern and 
watchful attitude of conquerors towards their subjects, they 
observed towards one another the fidelity of oligarchs dependent 
upon mutual assistance for their common safety. Robbery and 
violence were carefully suppressed ; and the nation resembled a 
single family in the unanimity with which it prosecuted the 
interests of the state.* A girl's bracelet hung untouched for three 
years on the branch of a tree in a frequented place. This union, 
this public spirit, and capability of restraint at home, gave scope 
to their piety and valour abroad. Their piety opened to them 
the prospect of the world, their valour secured them an ample 
inheritance in it. 

In other countries the dominant race was, at the close of the 
tenth century, in possession of the soil: but in England the Nor- 
man conquest was yet to supervene; and the difference be- 
tween that island and the remainder of the Western world, is in 
the state of government and social condition before and after the 
final territorial adjustment of races. The Wettern continent ex- 
hibits the first symptoms of quietude, after the period of conquest, 
in a revolution from the barbarous government of invasion to the 
more settled Feudal polity. England had not yet received a 
Feudal polity, nor the final influence of conquerors who were to 
establish it. The future convulsion is before her. England pre- 
sents herself under a combination of circumstances which render 
her a type of the condition of nations before, and during the 
epoch of conquest. On the one hand, these Danish invasions 

p Guil. Gem. v. 11. ap. Ghiizot (Civil. Cours ii. sect. 8.) and Thierry Introd. 

i Qlab. Bud. i. 5. Nam omnia provincia, quae illorum ditioni eubjici contigerat, ac 
si unius consanguinitatis domus aut familia inviolate) fidci concors degebat. Nempe 
furi et predoni apud eos comparabatur, quicunque hominum in aliquo negotio plus 
justo, vie falflum quippiam venum dandum mentions subtrahebat alteri. Egenorum 
quoquc et punperum omniumque peregrinorum, tanquam parentes filiorum, curam 
gerebant aasiduam. 
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obscure, but do not' conceal, a high degree of social prosperity 
and political order amongst the Anglo-Saxons. This recalls the 
tranquility of the provinces of the empire before the barbaric 
scourge. 

The first storms of the Danish invasions had been quieted by 
the arms of Alfred, Edward the Elder, and Athelstan. Alfred 
died in the first year of the tenth century, after earning the title 
of founder of the Saxon monarchy. Yet monarchy was not com- 
passed by the Saxon kings until Athelstan, the grandson of 
Alfred, who first united the whole of England under his sway, 
A period of comparative immunity from the ravages of the Danes, 
which succeeded, was broken only by occasional inroads in unim- 
portant numbers, and by the restlessness of those who were 
enrolled as subjects in the northern provinces. A succession of 
warlike and politic monarchs was enabled to draw around the 
throne, and in a manner to nationalize every element of discord 
introduced by foreign ambition. » The prosperity of the house of 
Cedric reached its height in the latter part of the tenth century 
under the puissant king Edgar Pacificus. The Danish settlers 
in England were overawed ; fresh incursions were prevented by 
a triumphant naval power ; the church and state, Duns tan and 
the king, worked harmoniously together for the advancement of 
learning and the suppression of ecclesiastical license. 9 On the 

r Dans la revolution qui reunit l'Angleterre tout entiere, de la Tweed au Cap de 
Cornouallis, en un seul et meme corps politique, le pouvoir des rois, devenus monarques, 
s'accrut en force a mesure qu'il s'extendit, et devint pour chacune des populations 
nouvellement reune'es, plus pesant que n'avait 6te judis l'aucun pouvoir des ses rois 
particuliers. Thierry Introd. 

• The grandeur of the English monarchy under Edgar passed into a tradition, and 
was a favourite topic of encouragement with those who subsequently struggled to 
establish our maritime power. The idea of an universal empire to be achieved by 
English valour was the esprit du temps under Elizabeth, and was thus magniloquently 
set forth and illustrated by " Master Dee," a writer of that period, in his " worthie 
Discourse of the British Monarchie," quoted in Hakluyt's Collection, vol. 1, ed. 1810. 

" I have often times and many ways looked into the state of earthly kingdoms, gene- 
rally the whole world over (as far as it may be yet knowen unto Christian men commonly) 
being a study of no great diifficultie, but rather a purpose somewhat answerable to a 
perfect Cosmographer, to find himself Cosmopolites, a citizen of the whole and only one 
mysticale citie universall, and so consequently to meditate of the cosmopoHtieall govern- 
ment thereof, under the King-Almightie, passing on very swiftly towards the most 
dreadful and comfortable time prefixed. 

" And I find that if this British Monarchie would heretofore have followed the 
advantages which have had onward, they might very well, yet this, have surpassed by 
justice and Godly sort, any particular* Monarchie els, that ever was on earth since 
man's creation, and that to all such purposes as are to God most acceptable, and to all 
perfect commonwealths most honourable, profitable, and comfortable. 

" But yet there is a little locke of Lady Occasion nickering in the aire by our hands 
to catch nold on, whereby we may yet once more (before all be utterly past and for 
ever) discreetly and valiantly recover and enjoy, if not all our ancient and due appur- 
tenances to this Imperiall British Monarchie, yet at the least some such notable portion 
thereof, as (all circumstances duely and justly appertaining to peace and amitie with 
foreign princes being offered and used) this may become the most peaceable, most rich, 
most puissant, and most florishing monarchie of all els this day in Christendome. Peace- 

H 
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decease of this king, the elective monarchy appeared to have 
become hereditary, and the successive minorities of Edward II. 
and Ethelred II. diminished the prosperity of the kingdom and 
prepared the way for the interruption of the Saxon dynasty. 

The remark of Thierry, that it was the continued apprehension 
of the Normans, lest they should be themselves supplanted by 
another race, — by Aquitanians, Poitevkis, or Proveceaux, — whicn 
dictated their political and ecclesiastical proceedings in England, 
may with some limitation be extended to their predecessors, the 
Saxons. The latter had settled in England as conquerors, and 
had reduced the Britons to a servitude, which it might ere long 
be their own turn to experience. Just Christianized themselves, 
but too unsophisticated to be heretical, they had suffered their 
strength to be employed against the national British Church. 
Their relations with the See of Rome were characterized rather 
by a growing indifference than active hostility ; the greatest of the 
Saxon monarchs strove to conciliate those who have, like Dun- 
stan, been stigmatized as mere emissaries of the Roman Pontiffs ; 
and, whilst they were fully conscious of the necessity of imparting 
a national spirit and integrity to their kingdom, they endeavoured 
to absorb, rather than to antagonize, the elements of disunion 
thrown in by the claims of Papal supremacy ; reserving their 
hostilities for the ferocious invaders who so unceasingly threat- 
ened their crown. The independence acquired by the Saxon 
church by the time of the conquest did not spring from a denial 
of the Papal supremacy, but from a carelessness and ignorance of 
what was involved in that claim. The Normans on the other 
hand, after receiving every assistance from the Pope in their 
enterprise against the Saxons, ended by a renunciation of allegi- 
ance to his temporal authority. Their greater sagacity or leisure 
enabled them to detect the true point of danger : the Saxons, 
perpetually blinded by the flames and smoke of the Danish 
irruptions, fell at last by a blow from an unexpected quarter. 

Alfred had inaugurated the policy of incorporating the Danes, 
whom he conquered, in his kingdom, so as to render them a 
source of strength and renovation. This policy answered well 
under the ablest of the Saxon kings, and by the middle of the 

able, I say, even with the most part of the selfe same respects that good king Edgar 
had, (being but a Saxon J and by sundry such meanes as he chiefly in this empire did 
put in proof^ and use triumphantly, whereupon his surname was racificus, most aptly 
and justly. This peaceable king Edgar had in his mind, about six hundred years past, 
the representation of the selfe same idea, which from above onely, and by no man's 
devise, hath streamed downe into my imagination, being as it becommeth a subject, 
carefull for the Godly prosperitie of this British Empire under our most peaceable 
Queen Elizabeth." 

The navy of Edgar was reckoned to have amounted to the huge number of 4,000 ships, 
with which, says William of Malmsbury, he was not only sovereign lord of the English 
seas, and of the whole isle of Britain, but had also brought into subjection most of the 
isles and some of the main lands adjacent. 
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century the great body of the Danes located in England had 
become orderly and Christianised. They cultivated the lands 
which they had ravaged ; and many of them took the title of 

Eerpetual defenders of the churches which they had burned.* 
tat this policy presupposed that the king should be active and 
sagacious ; and no sooner did the sceptre fall into feeble hands, 
than the newly cemented system fell to pieces. The Danes 
refused any longer to live and think as Englishmen. Their legal 
customs had never been interfered with ; u and their disposition to 
rove and plunder could not be eradicated. Their eyes were con- 
stantly turned towards the sea, in expectation of some fleet of 
their pagan countrymen. Nor, after the death of Edgar Pacifi- 
cus, had they long to wait. In 980, after the accession of the 
unready Ethelred, began the second great series of the Danish 
invasions. Seven ships arrived and plundered the Isle of Thanet. 
In 988 three ships pillaged the places about Southampton. In 
991 a large force invaded the eastern counties, defeated and slew 
at M aldon, Brithnot, the duke of Essex, and alarmed London. 
Internal treachery dissipated the councils of Ethelred ; rapine 
prevailed throughout the la.nd. At length the monarch sum- 
moned the national assembly ; the voice of an archbishop was 
loudest in a council of war; and by his advice, seconded by 
many of the corrupt nobility, the tax raised to repel the Danes 
was converted into a contribution to purchase the peace of these 
invaders. By the sum of ten thousand pounds they were bribed 
to depart the kingdom. The expedient was as ineffectual as it was 
ignominious. The Danes re-appeared in the following year off 
the Eastern coast with increased numbers and appetites. The 
resistance prepared for them was frustrated by the treachery of 
Alfric, the infamous duke of Mercia. A hostile fleet ascended 
the Humber, ravaging the country on either side; the inhabitants, 
attempting to meet their assailants in the field, were betrayed by 
the desertion of three Danish chieftains, who were numbered in 
their ranks ; and all the baptized Danes of Northumbria joined 
their pagan compatriots. In 994, Olaff of Norway and Swen of 
Denmark, the latter an apostate from Christianity, arrived with 
nearly a hundred ships, and formed the siege of London. Foiled 
in that attempt through the courage of the citizens, they laid 
waste Essex, Sussex, and Hampshire, and even penetrated the 
more inland counties. The former expedient was renewed, and 
at Southampton the sum of sixteen thousand pounds was paid 
over to the Northern kiifgs. But again the " respite expired 
along with the means which procured it. In 997, the scene of 
war was transferred to the western coast. The Northmen made 



* Thierry Introduction. 

u Hallam's Europe in Middle Ages, ch. viii. pt. 1. 
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their appearance in the Severn ; they carried spoil from Wales, 
and devastated Cornwall and Devonshire. They sailed round to 
the southern coast, ascended the Avon, and ravaged Dorsetshire. 
Next year they ravaged the Isle of Wight, besieged Rochester, 
and desolated the entire province of Kent. Again was a com- 
position attempted, and this time the payment of twenty-four 
thousand pounds testified to the degradation of England and the 
helplessness of her monarch k The century closes with the flight 
of Ethelred into Normandy, where, as if falling from fate to fate, 
he espoused the sister of Duke Richard the Second, with the 
view of gaining the aid of Jhe Normans against the Danes. On 
his return, in 1003, he conceived the dark measure of a massacre 
of the Danes in his dominions, which was partially carried into 
effect : an imbecile and ferocious policy which was followed by a 
terrible retribution. 

This century saw the establishment of the Saxon line as 
monarchs of England: it witnessed the most glorious achieve- 
ment of that dynasty : it ended with the triumphant ascendancy 
of the race which was to interrupt it on the throne : and with the 
commencement of relations with the line which was to supersede 
it for ever. 

The coldness between the Romish and the Saxon Church 
lasted from the middle of the tenth century to the Conquest/ 
This period contains the career of the celebrated Dunstan ; 
of which it is difficult to form a just estimate. In his furious war 
with the secular clergy and his rude attacks upon the crown, 
Dunstan has been generally regarded as little more than a mere 
emissary of Rome. He multiplied monasteries ; he introduced the 
Benedictine order; he thrust the secular priests out of their con- 
vents, and substituted monks in their room. He advocated celibacy, 
the greater show of piety, the more complete seclusion from the 
world, by which the professed in monastic' institutions gained a 

E reference, in the eyes of the multitude, over the secular clergy, 
[e insulted the kings. Yet it may be affirmed that Dunstan 
proceeded without concert with Rome ; and it may be questioned 
whether the reaction which he headed was favourable to her. 
Rome had not yet manifested that profound and comprehensive 
energy which brought her into relation with the whole social 
sytem of the Western world : the vices and weakness of the 
Pontiffs were receiving the scorn and hatred of mankind ; and the 
rage of Dunstan against ecclesiastics was shared by the multitude 
who demanded and worshipped saintshf|) and chastity. The multi- 
plication of monase tries in England did not necessarily increase the 
Papal authority. Monasteries became most numerous in the 
twelfth century, under the recusant Normans : when they oc- 

r Thierry Introduction. 
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cupied half the soil of England, His assaults upon the kings were 
rather splenetic than political; and directed more against their 
persons than their prerogatives. The movement which he advo- 
cated formed part of their political system ; and it was with their 
subvention that he, along with Ethelwald of Winchester and 
Oswald of Worcester, "the triumvirate who ruled England, " w 
waged his war against the clergy. The severance of the Saxon 
from the Romish church did not arise from any refusal, on the 
part of the former, to admit the Papal jurisdiction ; for the Sax- 
on church was from its origin an obedient daughter of Rome ; 
but from the sinking of that foundation of culture, without which 
Christianity refuses to subsist, and which in the first instance it 
had created for itself. The separation was a dissolution of relation- 
ship, not a schism; and the movement of Dunstan was an attempt 
to restore vital activity to the Saxon church, not a direct mainte- 
nance of the Romish Hierarchy. 

Dunstan is rather to be regarded as an independent reformer ; 
his deeds were made to coalesce with the national policy ; the 
great king Edgar uniformly supported him ; and in the light of 
this fact it will be best to study him. Along with his coadjutors 
he may be regarded as the representative of the spirit of enlight- 
enment and improvement, which the circumstances of the age 
connected inseparably with the question of celibacy. He took 
up a movement begun by Alfred the Great, who in laying a plan 
for the Christian instruction of his people, awoke the demand for 
excellence and purity in the clergy, and translated into Anglo- 
Saxon the Regula Pastoralis of Gregory the Great. Not less 
zealous in the promotion of learning and piety had been Edward 
the Elder, and Athelstan ; the one the founder or restorer of the 
University of Cambridge; the other the founder of many monas- 
teries, the author of the famous law which raised any man who 
had made such proficiency in learning as to obtain priest's orders, 
to the dignity of a Thane/ and perhaps the translator of the 
Scriptures. 7 

It is impossible to arrive at certainty with respect to the charac- 
ter of Dunstan, and the means by him employed, but the result 
was a considerable improvement in the discipline of the Church. 
A number of ecclesiastical laws or canons were published in the 
reign of King Edgar, designed "for the use of ecclesiastical 
persons," and enjoining studious regularity, diligence in preach- 
ing to the people, and charity in instructing the ignorant or half- 
learned.' On Dunstan's side were found the most learned and 

* Fuller's Church History of Britain. 

1 Henry's Hist, of Gt. Brit Book II. eh. 4. * TTsserii Hist. Dogm. p. 370. 

1 Johnson's Collec. of Eccles. Laws, an. 960. Other canons were drawn up in this 
century to the same effect ; in those by Elfric for Bishop Wulpin, there is sometimes a 
singular copiousness of expression. (Johnson's Ecc. Laws, an. 9&7>) Among the- 



intellectual of the prelates. Ethelwold of Worcester was distin- 
guished by his exertions in promoting schools, as well as for his 
charity and courage. He taught the young men to translate from 
the Latin into the vernacular, and in the number of his nupils 
were found priests, abbots, and bishops. a From his school pro- 
ceeded the famous Elfric, one of the most eminent of Saxon 
theologians, who flourished at the end of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Very little is known of this 
man accurately, except from the prefaces and dedications of his 
writings. 1 * From the name of Elfric being subscribed to an 
authentic instrument of the year 1001, or 1002, Cave c supposes 
him to have been advanced to the see of Canterbury ; and this 
opinion has been generally followed. 

Elfric partly composed and partly translated a book of Homi- 
lies, which were everywhere distributed amongst the priests, and 
ordered to be publicly read to the people. They are admirable 
for their reverence towards Scripture, and their knowledge of the 
Sacred Text. d He was also eminent as a preacher ; he wrote a 
Saxon grammar ; and, above all, attempted a translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures into the vernacular. 6 

This man was a fervent admirer and supporter of Dunstan. 
In the preface to his Saxon grammar he observes that before 
Archbishop Dunstan and Bishop Athelwold of Winchester 
encouraged learning in the monasteries, such was the decay of the 
church, that not a priest in England could write or translate a 
Latin Epistle. The cause of learning was in that age inextrica- 
bly connected with questions of church discipline and with the 
multiplication of religious houses. In another age it took the 
form of a reaction against the church system of Rome, and against 
monasteries. 

The social condition of England was overclouded by the dis- 
orders incident to the fearful evil of the Danish invasion. 
During the more prosperous days of the Saxon monarchy these 
confusions were diminished, but towards the close of the century 



Saxon Capitulars, translated from those of Theodul^ Bp. of Orleans, probably by Elfric, 
is the following : — 20 " Mass-priests ought always to have a school of learners in their 
houses, and if any good man will commit his little ones to them to he taught, they 
ought gladly to accept them, and to teach them at free cost, &c." Johnson, an. 994. 

a Neander, vol. vi. sec. 4.' 

b From these we learn that he was a Mass-priest and an Abbot ; that he had been the 
pupil of Athelwold, Bishop of Winchester, and that on the death of Athelwold, he was 
sent by Bishop Elfeage to a monastery called Oernul, at the request of a nobleman 
named JEthelmar, during the reign of King Ethelred. Turner's Anglo-Saxons, Book 
xii. ch. 4. 

c Historia Litteraria. Soecul. x. * 

d Specimens are given in Usserii Hist. Dog. pp. 378-9. The Homily on Easter is in 
Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. ii. p. 450. Ed. 1641. 

• He translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, part of Sings, Esther, Job, Judith, 
Maccabees. Usserii Hist. Bog. 378-9. 
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in England, as in other countries, is to be marked a general ten- 
dency towards barbarism, servitude, and anarchy* Yet in theory 
the ceconomical system of England was far in advance of the 
polities of other kingdoms, the Gothic monarchies of Spain 
excepted. There were no deep marks of subjugation impressed 
upon the condition of the 1 people. Slaves were not numerous ; 
servitude in its most absolute form being confined to the remnant 
of the British population. Even here the acquisition of wealth 
was allowed to loosen the bonds of serfdom ; and a Briton who 
held five hydes of land came to be dignified as a nobleman. But 
above the wealthiest of the Britons, in legal estimation, came the 
poorest of the Saxons ; a fact to be borne in mind when we read 
of whole provinces of Saxons having been reduced to slavery in 
the ceaseless wars of the Heptarchy. The Saxons were divided 
into two great classes, the Thanes and the Ceorles ; the gentle- 
men and the inferior people. The Thanes again were subdivided 
into Royal Thanes and secondary Thanes. The rank was esti- 
mated, as was the case in all the northern nations, by the amount 
of the Weregild, or composition for murder ; and the money 
value of a royal thane was twice as much as that of a secondary 
thane; while the Weregild of a secondary Thane was three 
times that of a Ceorle. The Ceorles were very remote from a 
state of complete degradation. They were not attached to the 
soil ; they were capable of property ; they were protected from 
injuries. If a Ceorle came to possess five hydes of land, with a 
church and mansion of his own, he was made a rightful Thane. 
In the immemorial days of the elective monarchy of the Saxons, it 
might frequently have happened that the kingly functions were 
shared by several individuals. The "war-king" might be one 
personage ; and the " folk-king," another. Obscure mention 
occurs of the ceorle-king, and nothing is more likely than that in 
the customs of England some relics survived of the old elective 
system. But be this as it may, now that all the kingly offices 
were united in the same person, each of the classes of the com- 
munity scrupled not to claim their share in the embodied princi- 
ple of royalty ; and the proudest of the Saxon monarchs were 
addressed by Thanes and Ceorles alike as " their best-beloved 
lord and master."' 

There does not appear any reason to believe that the Saxon 
kings lost the affections of the great body of their subjects, 
although a high authority declares their unpopularity to have 
precipitated the conquest. But the Anglo-Saxon constitution 
and legislature showed an increasing tendency to become aristo- 
cratical. The number of landed proprietors diminished, and their 

f Cariflsime, Episcopi tui de Kent, et omnia Kent-scire, Thaini, Comites, et Villain, 
tihi, domino suo dilectissimo, gratiaa agunt." Ad Athelatanum. Johannes Brompton, 
p. 850. Ap. Thierry. 
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territories increased. The great lords established an authority 
over their neighbours, aad rendered themselves almost independ- 
ent of the king. Hence the immeasurable power assumed by 
Harold, Godwin, Leofric, Siward, Morcar, Edwin, Edric, and 
Alfric ; who controlled the kings, and rendered themselves indis- 
pensable to the government. The two latter, though detested 
by the people on account of their repeated treachery in war, 
still maintained all their influence, and we may therefore conclude 
their usurpations to have been founded, not on popular favour, 
but on family rights and possessions. There is one Athelstan 
mentioned, in the prosperous reign of the king of that name, 
who is called alderman of all England, and is said to have been 
half king.* From the time of Edward II., the provincial governors 
began to overpower the royal authority, until under Edward the 
Confessor the whole kingdom seems to have been divided amongst 
five earls. h Even after the union of the whole country, large pro- 
vinces, such as Mercia, Northumbria, and East Anglia remained 
almost unincorporated in the monarchy. The constitution of the 
Wittenagemot was either exclusively aristocratical, or if the lesser 
Thanes had the right of appearing in it, they were not likely to 
avail themselves of the privilege in influential numbers ; and the 

?rinciple of representation was unknown amongst the Saxons. s 
'he Wittenagemot continued to be a small body, entrusted with 
but little business. 1 

But in a simple state of society, a part in the management of 
judicial proceedings is of far greater consequence to the people 
than the power of legislating ; and the liberties of the Anglo- 
Saxons were secure while they possessed the right of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in their own Shiregemots, or County- Courts. 
These assizes, held at any rate more frequently than once in the 
year, were the truly national assemblies of the Saxons. They 
were attended by freemen, although it is scarcely probable that 
any but the Thanes took actual part in the judicial business. Yet 
to them was entrusted the management of civil and criminal cases; 
and in their limits the people enjoyed the inestimable benefit of 
freedom from oversight and corruption. However rude the form 
of procedure, the principle of justice seems to have been secured; 
and the county-court stands in memorable contrast with the ple- 
nary jurisdiction of the feudal Seigneur, the interested arbiter of 
cases arising on his own domain. Yet the subordinate divisions 
of hundreds and tythings were not peculiar to England, but ex- 
isted in the ancient laws of the Franks and Lombards. These, 
together with the superior division into counties, surviving the 
conquest, were destined in England to check the feudal aris- 

. e Hume, App. I. h Hallam's Europe in Middle Ages, ch. yiii. pt. 1. ' lb. 
i Hume, Appendix I. 
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tocracy and to liberate the people. During the latter part of the 
tenth century, in the reigns of Edgar and Ethelred II., is to be 
noticed the establishment of the peculiar Saxon institution called 
Frank-pledge; by which every ten men were made perpetual 
bail for one another, and the maintenance of public order yras 
more fully committed into the hands of the people themselves/ 

Historians have pointed out the similarities between the Visi- 
gothic code of Spain, and the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, The 
Goths of Leon and Castile, and the Saxons of England, alike 
endeavoured to lay the foundations of national liberty by securing 
the sanctuary of justice. In general bearing, and in many details, 
the systems of the two nations bore a striking resemblance. But 
whilst the one has crumbled into decay and ruin, the other has 
arisen into the majestic and enduring edifice of English juris- 
prudence. 

" From the age of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades," 
says Gibbon, " the world was occupied and disputed by the three 
great nations of the Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks." In 
the last of these appellations the Greeks themselves included all 
the nations of the centre and the west of Europe, which stretched 
beyond their knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic. A Greek 
observer at Constantinople, possessing intelligence enough to 
penetrate beyond the curtain of the west, would have discovered 
few signs of imperial ascendency in that imbroglio, in the midst of 
which the nationalities of Latin Christendom appeared to be 
solely occupied in shaping out their various destinies. As little 
occasion for the dread of rivalry to the supremacy of his own 

Eeople would have presented itself, at the close of tne tenth age, 
ad he turned his eyes to the east and the south. The Caliphate 
at Bagdat, though more brilliant than its predecessor at Damas- 
cus, had always lacked the real strength of the latter : and even 
the eighth century had witnessed the establishment of a rival 
court at Cordova. As the tenth century opened, a third dynasty, 
the Fatimite, prominently established itself at Cairo ; ruling over 
Africa, Egypt, and Syria, excommunicating and excommunicated 
by Bagdat and Cordova. Thus dismembered, the Caliphate of 
the Abassides languished until the Bowides, an independent 
Moslem dynasty of Persia, in the year 934 advanced to Bagdat, 
stripped the Caliph of his secular supremacy, and reduced him 
to his spiritual functions as High Priest of Islamism. 

The humiliation of the Caliph seemed the revival of the spirit of 
the Eastern empire. For a century of intermittent warfare, the 
advantage had lain with the Emperor rather than with the Caliph : 
the time was now ripe for an attempt to recover the provinces 
surrendered to the first aggressions of the Saracens. A hero 

k Hallam's Middle Ages, ch. viii. pari 1. 
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was not wanting for the occasion, and the brave Nicephorus 
Phocas, who in 969 usurped the purple, seemed dedicated to the 
glory of regaining the Asian provinces by the important exploit 
of the expulsion of the Saracens from the Island of Crete. In a 
reign of six years, marked by recurring campaigns and triumphs, 
this second Nicephorus established the security of the eastern 
frontier. His successor had been trained under his standard ; 
and by the assassination of his chief, John Zimisces succeeded 
at once to his throne and his renown. This latter reign was 
graced by a double triumph, over the Saracens and over the Rus- 
sians. The Roman arms were carried over Syria: Antioch, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, were reduced; even the traditional 
boundary of the empire, the river Euphrates, was transcended, 
Mesopotamia was traversed, and the seat of the Caliphate on the 
Tigris was threatened and spared. At the close of the reign of 
Zimisces, in 975, Cilicia and Antioch remained to the empire 
the lasting fruits of this revived glory. 

While the imperial purple was worn by these two brave usurp- 
ers, the two sons of Romanus the Macedonian, whose dynasty 
seemed to have acquired a right to the blood-stained throne of 
Constantinople, had reached manhood under the tutelage of their 
guardian eunuchs. Basil II. and Constantine IX. had received 
a training which little fitted them for the labours of government. 
But the energy of the former prince broke through all impedi- 
ments, and he appeared at once upon the scene of the state, as a 
ruler and conqueror, equal to his predecessors. He continued 
the campaigns against the Saracens, but with more glory than 
advantage, and his surname in history denotes his greatest ex- 
ploit, the destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh century. Since the days of Belisarius 
in Italy the Roman arms had never enjoyed so complete a retri- 
bution over the barbarians settled upon the empire, as in the 
humiliation of these Sclavonians, who had quaffed the* wine of 
victory from the skull of a Roman emperor, and dictated an igno- 
minious peace under the walls of Constantinople. Yet the triumph 
was deformed by the most monstrous cruelty ; and the title of 
Basil is Slayer, not conqueror, of the Bulgarians. His brother 
Constantine, who had enjoyed the title of Augustus, survived 
him three years, dying in 1025; and with him expired the dynasty 
of the Macedonians. 

At the close of the tenth century the empire of the East ex- 
tended over the greater portion of the modern kingdom of Naples, 
part of Sicily, the whole European dominions of the present Otto* 
man Empire, Greece, Anatolia, and some districts of Syria and 
Armenia. The Greek Empire stands forth for a moment as the 
ascendant power of the world. Even in that age of unexpected 
revolutions there seemed little reason for apprehending a danger- 
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ous attack from any foreign quarter. On the western side the 
only recent instances of combination had been the temporary 
gatherings of the Germanic armies, under Henry the Fowler, 
and Otho the Great, for the peremptory duty of repelling the 
Hungarians. On the east, the strength of the Moslem nations 
beyond the Saracens seemed to be drawn off in a direction which 
promised tranquillity to the Greeks, by the splendid Indian con- 
quests of Mahomet of Ghizni. In twelve separate campaigns 
that mighty chieftain had established an empire which extended 
over all the Indian provinces west of the Ganges to the peninsula 
of Gujerat, and from the Indus to the mountains of Ajmere. 
Such a dominion might have seemed sufficient to engross the 
energies of the independent Mahometan powers which had pre- 
viously subdued Persia. Yet from this distant quarter was to issue 
the destruction of the Greek empire : and the brilliant revivifica- 
tion under Nicephorus, Zimisces, and Basil, was but the interlude 
between the decay of the Saracens and the rise of the Turks. 
Mahomet the Great died in 1028, and at his death commenced 
that disorganization of the Ghiznian empire, which more than a 
century later was consummated by its partition into the northern 
or Gauridean empire of Cabul, and the southern or Indian em- 

Sire. Amongst the tribes which had followed the standard of 
lahomet, were numbered the Turkmans of the Altai, from whom 
in the seventh century the Avars had fled, and with whom the 
emperor Justin had negociated. These formidable warriors had 
been separated by the policy of Mahomet from their countrymen, 
beyond the Oxus and Jaxartes ; and had been moved southward 
into Khorasan, a country between the Himalaya and the Caspian. 
In the year 1038, they rose to assert their independence, elected 
Togrul Bey, of the house of Seljuk, as their chief, defeated and 
slew the son of Mahomet, and stood forth as the chief power of 
Central Asia. Summoned in 1055 to the aid of the oppressed 
Caliphate, their chief received the investiture of temporal lieu- 
tenant of the Commander of the Faithful, and with the solemn 
sanction of the vicar of the prophet, the Turk commenced that 
career against the Greek empire, which ended at Constantinople. 
If we pursue the fortunes of the Basilian family in this genera- 
tion, we shall be brought into contact with each of the great 
powers which exerted an influence upon the destinies of Constan- 
tinople. The two brothers, Basil and Constantine, had two 
sisters, Theophano and Anne. The elder sister was given to 
Otho II., emperor of the west, and after the death of her husband 
governed Germany and Italy with applause, during the minority 
of her son. It demanded the heroic fame of the first Otho to 
gain for his son an imperial bride ; and the strict interpretation 
of that imaginary law of Constantine which prohibited a marriage 
between the Roman house and a stranger, could scarcely be 
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stretched to sanction the alliance of a Saxon, though adorned 
with the Caesarean purple. But in the nuptials of Anne prejudice 
was abandoned, and dignity superseded by necessity and com- 

fulsion. A pagan and a savage, descending apparently from the 
'olar circle, in 988, demanded the daughter of the Byzantine 
palace ; and enforced his suit by the threat of war, the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the promise of conversion, the offer of 
a powerful alliance. The compliance of Constantinople confessed 
the weakness of the South, and divulged the power of the North ; 
Anne became the wife of Vladimir, Great Prince of Russia ; the 
city of Cherson in the Crimean peninsula, 1 which the suitor had 
seized, witnessed at once the ceremonies of baptism and of mar- 
riage. The honour conferred by the alliance was attested by the 
restoration of Cherson, but its brazen gates were transported to 
Novogorod as a trophy ; while the sincerity of the conversion 
was announced by the vigorous fustigation bestowed upon the 
lately revered idol. The mortified pride of the Caesars might 
strive to console itself with the sophism that honour could neither 
be gained nor lost in an intercourse with barbarians. 

These Russians had already thrice menaced Constantinople 
with their fleets ; and by land had lately proved themselves no 
despicable adversaries even to John Zimisces. Their chieftain 
Swatoslaf, great grandson of the first of the Varangian or Scandi- 
navian princes, who invaded the Finns from the west, was a con- 
queror, who had subdued the nations between the Volga and the 
Danube. He had been invited by Nicephorus to the conquest 
of Bulgaria. With sixty thousand men he crossed from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube, and the fortune of Bulgaria sunk in 
the encounter. But the advance of the Varangian chieftain was 
not discontinued upon the defeat of the enemies against whom he 
had been summoned ; and his tone changed from friendship to 
menace. Adrianople was the furthest point reached in this pro- 
phetic irruption of the Russians : but from Adrianople they 
threatened Constantinople herself. It was not until after a war 
of three years, from 970 to 973, that the genius and fortune of 
John Zimisces drove back the torrent of invasion. 

The seeds of Christianity had been sown amongst the Russians 
from the time of their first union in the monarchy of the Norse- 
man Runic ; and in 886 a circular letter of the patriarch Photius 
announced the success of the Greek missionaries in the conversion 
of the people called Russians, and the erection of their capital at 
Kiew into a bishopric. But it was not until the baptism of the 
Russian princess Olga, at Constantinople, in 955, that Christi- 
anity gained much access to the people. Olga was a sincere 
convert, and laboured earnestly for the spread of the Gospel. It 

1 Another place from the city of the Bame name on the Dnieper. 
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was at her solicitation to the first Otho that the zealous Adalbert 
is supposed to have visited these regions. Vladimir was the 
grandson of Olga, and the conversion of that rude prince was 
sincere. For a long time he had been wavering in his Paganism, 
and the Bulgarian Mahometans near the Wolga, the Chazars 
who were Jews, the Greek and the Latin Christians, are said to 
have striven against one another for this powerful convert. He 
resolved on sending embassies to the different countries, in order 
to obtain accurate information as to the various religions and 
modes of worship. The magnificence of the church of St. Sophia, 
and the solemnities of the celebration of the eucharist according 
to the Greek rites, made the deepest impression upon his mind, 
and the Greek church gained her most powerful addition. The 
authority of the ruler ordained and enforced the baptism of the 
people." 1 

If Constantinople were great as much by the weakness of her 
rivals as by virtue of her own prowess, there were not lacking 
accompaniments which disguised her insufficiency, and an order 
of things which imparted dignity to her rule. The imperial city 
of the east seemed not unworthy to succeed her mother of the 
west. The empire was an unit limited to the walls of the city, to 
the palace, and to the throne. So long as the walls of the city 
bade defiance to attack, the empire presented itself as a vital 
reality to the exterior world : the population of the city continued 
to respect the sanctity of the palace ; and the factions of the 
palace found it a necessity constantly to feed the throne with 
occupants. In this manner the empire was transmitted and con- 
served, within, however, narrow limits; its subjects demanded 
only that there should be no schism, no partition of a sovereignty 
essentially an unit, and no lengthy disputes as to succession. The 
struggle for the throne never extended beyond the palace walls; it 
was always brief and always deadly; but as soon as the victor could 
show the head of his rival from the windows, he was sure of the 
unquestioning and indifferent allegiance of the Constantinopo- 
litans. Thus the empire languished, but expired not ; barren of 
projects for the human race, it imposed upon their patience ; it 
was not the energy of a great central principle, constantly coun- 
terbalanced, and yet stimulated, by national will and national 
institutions ; but the creature of an imperious and sophisticated 
mob* 

The emperor was the coryphaeus of the city mob. Nor were 
the civic accompaniments unworthy of the dignity represented. 
The city was the most populous, extensive, and magnificent in 
the world. It was unmatched in Christendom ; it had surpassed 
the splendours which it had condescended to borrow from the seat 

m Neander Period iv. sec. 1. 
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of the Caliphs on the Tigris. In strength and beauty the 
Byzantine palace surpassed every other edifice ; n it appeared to 
combine the wonders of every clime and period ; its enormous 
proportions threatened to exceed the bounds of space ; and suc- 
cessive structures, each more costly and elaborate, rose, like their 
builders, upon the ruins of their predecessors. The oriental 
aspect of this peculiar architecture was heightened by the vast 
and varied throngs which swept through the streets and gathered 
in the churches. The revenue of the city was inexhaustible. She 
had received the trade of Africa and of Asia, expelled from those 
provinces by the Saracenic incursions ; even from Armenia and 
Bulgaria augmentations arrived to her arts and population ; and 
. the barbarians who settled on her territory were not inaccessible 
to her civilization. The loss of remoter provinces occasioned, by 
the removal of the inhabitants, the enriching and repeopling of 
those that remained, and a confluence of resources towards the 
capital ; as in death the blood flows backwards from the limbs to 
reicforce the heart. Hence, when circumstances favoured, Con- 
stantinople, even when apparently crippled and despoiled, could 
exhibit a sudden activity and command of force wnich discon- 
certed her enemies. The burst of warlike energy during the 
twelve years of Nicephorus and Zimisces, and the fifty years of 
Basil, succeeded a period of apathy and loss. It was supported 
by the golden shower which annually poured into Constantinople 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa ; and the ceaseless campaigns of 
Basil were conducted without once invading the sacred mass of 
two hundred thousand pounds of gold buried in the subterranean 
vaults of the palace. Yet the avarice, or rather the severe 
economy, of this conqueror earned for him the hatred of the 
populace, which, on the same score, was shared by his predeces- 
sor Nicephorus. The Greeks were reluctant to pay by taxation 
the price of glory. Nor was their unwillingness altogether 
unreasonable. As the empire widened, the relative importance, 
and perhaps the opulence of the city diminished. The recon- 
quered provinces were precarious possessions, which, the instinct 
of degeneracy declared, must be abandoned on the appearance of 
the next horde of hungry invaders. But the city herself, from 
her lofty ramparts and innumerable gallies, and by the perpetual 
stream of her mysterious fire, might hope to repel the attack of 
any other foe, after enduring the assaults of the Saracens, the 
Bulgarians, and the Russians. 

The city and palace of the Byzantine emperors were viewed in 
the tenth century with wondering eyes by an intelligent observer 
from the ruins of Italy, the huts of the Frankish peasantry, and 

n Constantinopolitaum palatium non pulchritudine solum, verum etiam fortitudine, 
omnibus quus unquam yideram munitionibus praestat. Luitpraud Hist. lib. y. ch. 9. 
Ap. Gibbon liii. 
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the sombre castles of the feudal Seigneurs. Luitprand, bishop 
of Cremona, was the ambassador of Otho the Great to Nicepho* 
rus Phocas. His narrative of the wonders which he witnessed in 
his approach to the emperor — the birds of the golden tree, which 
sung, and the golden lions, which roared; the prostrations, 
the ceremonies, tne unmeasured adulation of the attendants, the 
strange mechanism and costly furniture in the palace,-— have all 
been rendered in the stately eloquence of Gibbon. It is a des- 
cription such as might now be penned by a visitant at the court 
of Pekin : it exhibits a love of pomp and ostentation almost bar* 
baric ; and a system of ceremonies too elaborate for patience. 
What heraldry became in the West, the science of ceremonies 
was in the East. To regulate the titles, precedences, dresses, 
of his own relatives and the officers of his household, was no 
small part of the duty of every emperor : it was termed the royal 
art, the royal science : the invention of a new title was the lofty 
stroke of imperial genius. A treatise on the subject from the 
pen of an emperor is amongst the scanty relics of the tenth 
century. . It was the labour of the emperor to exhibit himself as 
the perennial source of honour and dignity ; to render evident 
the connection between himself and the officers of the state or 
the palace : his awful reverence for forms and titles was recipro* 
cated by bis creatures, and by a people incapable of the ideas of 
liberty and true dignity ; and whilst amiability failed to attract 
the love, or vigour to conciliate the esteem of the subjects, the 
Byzantine throne stood safe in the midst of the inaccessible maze 
of ceremonies in which it involved itself. 

The history of the Greek church in this age does not call for 
extended remark. She had become stiffened into formalism; 
and remained passive beneath the insincere and fickle rule of the 
civil government. Her bishops too often approved themselves 
the instruments of despotism ; and the result of the united action 
of the church and state, was not, as in England, the increase of 
learning and piety, but the growth of superstition. The division 
of the empire, and of the world, into east and west, had been 
ratified, as it were, by an incurable schism between the Greek 
and the Latin churches. The middle of the ninth century had 
witnessed the final establishment of image-worship in the east, 
under the empress Theodora ; and henceforward the stream of 
Christianity was to flow in two widely divergent channels. The 
first violent effects of the schism had now disappeared. Nihis* 
the Greek abbot already mentioned, was received in Italy with 
respect ; and at the beginning of the eleventh century there were 
abbots belonging to the Greek church, who followed her rites 

° The fifty-third chapter is an exhaustive essay upon the state of the Greek Empire 
in the tenth century. 
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without molestation in Italy, and even in Rome itself; and the 
like toleration was enjoyed at Constantinople by abbots and 
churches of the Latin order. In the middle of the same century, 
however, the controversies between the two churches were 
renewed with increased bitterness . p 

From an antecedent period of intellectual activity, the Greek 
church 9 like the Latin, nad fallen into an age of comment, colla- 
tion, and interpretation ; but the stream of tradition was not in 
her case destined to fertilize the soil for a future harvest of 
scriptural and spiritual truth. Eight centuries of subtle and 
sublime controversy upon the mysteries of the faith seemed to 
have exhausted the genius of the east ; no reproductive energy 
was awakened to quicken and transform the mass of tradition ; 
and superstition reigned henceforth in the room of discussion. 
Of the Greek exegetical writers, CEcumenius, bishop of Tricca, 
in Thrace, at the close of the tenth century, is mentioned as the 
most eminent. He wrote a celebrated Commentary on the New 
Testament.* 1 

But if the exercise of the intellect in apprehending and deve- 
loping doctrinal Christianity no longer found place in the 
church, the reaction of the sects, which had been begun in the 
eighth century, was continued in the tenth. The Paulicians 
remained as numerous and formidable, as pitiless in dispute and 
as strict in life. A great multitude of them was transported by 
John Zimisces, in 969, from the eastern frontier, where they had 
grown too intimate with the Saracens, to the important station of 
Philippopolis in Thrace, that they might defend the empire 
against the Bulgarians. From this quarter they infused their 
tenets into Bulgaria, and permeated Italy, Germany, and especi- 
ally France/ The Thaudracians, an Armenian offshoot from the 
Paulicians, which had arisen a century and a half previously, from 
an attempt at a new combination of Parsism and Christianity, 
made alarming progress about 1002, when they were joined by 
Jacob, bishop of Harkh. Armenian Christianity was extremely 
debased by superstition and strange ceremonial observances ; and 
in this sect were affirmed to have been the most abject of all cor- 
ruptions. Yet since two synods were unable to convict bishop 
Jacob of heresy, we must conclude either that the sect has been 
slandered by its orthodox adversaries, or that bishop Jacob 
belonged to the better sort of Paulicians, who strove to reform 
the corruption and supine superstition of the dominant church. 
Bishop Jacob was captured, tortured, and slain, by the Catholic, 
or head of the Armenian church.' At the close of the tenth 
century, during the renewed intercourse of the Greek and Latin 

p Neander vi. Appendix. « Neander vi. sec. 4. 

r Gibbon liv. ■ Neander vi. Appendix. 



